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Like a Whirlwind 
THE NEW LOW COST 


PRUDENTIAL. 


Policy Has Rushed Into Public Favor 


Every Rate, Value and Feature in the 
Policy ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


See what our Field Managers say. They know. They meet the Public face 
to face, and are Experts in the study and sale of Life Insurance Contracts. 








‘*Superior in every point to any policy issued.’’ —C. B. Knight, Pittsburg, Pa~ 
‘*There has never been offered to the public a policy that so fully and perfectly meets the rights 
and needs of the insured.”’ 





—Perry & Cummings, Newark, N. J. 













‘*Policy is a world beater. Maximum protection, minimum cost.’’ —Rowland & Wilson, St. Louis, Mo 
‘*Protection for the least cost possible is given now.’’ C. Filsinger, Brooklyn, N. Y. = 
‘*The Prudential has blazed a new trail in liberality to insurers.”’ Blackford & Wilmer, Richmond, Va. 
*‘What the insuring public desires. Company should break all previous records.’’ D. A. Leonard, Youngstown, O 
‘*Best policy in twenty years. Every prospect solicited gives his application.’’ F. F. Greene, Columbus, O 

*‘New policy defies competition. Liberal to the insured and cheap.’’ Nelles Co., Los Angeles, Cal 

**Most salable proposition on the market.’’ L. C. Newman, Providence, R. 1 


‘*The field are highly enthused.’’ 

“With knowledge of contracts all reputable companies and 23 years experience consider our new 
contract incomparable.’’ W. P. Corbett, Jacksonville, Fla 

‘Has no peer and marks a new era in life insurance.”’ —P. J. Kenny, Chicago, Lil. 

‘The new policy is a splendid insurance contract and should be a good seller to all. Particularly 
to large investors.’’ 

‘*Places our company another step in advarce of our competitors and opens the door of opportunity 


W. J. Lonergan, Saginaw, Mich. 


B. D. Van Ostrand, Topeka, Kan. 











wider than ever before to the men in the field. The best ever offered.’’ A. M. Kemery, Akron, O 
‘Supplies demand from professional and business men.’’ Wm. Dutcher, New York, N. Y. 
**Merits not open to dispute. It simply takes the lead of all others.’’ F. B. Reilly, Jersey City, N. J. 
**New policy ts great.’’ H. H. Roth, Philadelphia, Pa 
‘Policy a crackajack—a seller from the start.’’ J. M. Skinner, Atlanta, Ga 
‘*Agents of other companies congratulate us.’’ H. R. Gould, Omaha, Neb 
“Policy has no equal in insurance market.’’ —A.C. Crowder, Jackson, Miss 


‘Better than any contract of life insurance issued by any company doing alife insurance business in 
this country. The intentionof this company is todothe very bestitcanfor its policyholders.’’ —C. R. Showalter, Milwaukee, Wis 


“The winner of the age."’ —J.M. Goldsmith, New Orleans, La. 
‘+1 do not believe there is as good a policy in the world.”’ —C.G. McAron, Saratoga, N. Y 
**‘New contract is excellent. No insurer could ask for more.’’ —W. Dickson, Knorville, Tenn 


**Superior to any contract offered to the public.’’ 





—O. B. Herrick, Syracuse, N. Y. 






Hundreds of other Managers, without a dissenting voice, characterize this as 


The Greatest Advance in Life Insurance in Recent Years ! 












This is the Life Insurance Policy You Want. 
“Ts 4. “3 Nothing like it offered before. 
PRUDENTIAL F : Send in your age, and we will give you rates. 
‘ KHAS THE ae es Address Dept. 25. 
y STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR !' 











The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 

Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 

JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office 
President . NEWARK, N. J. 
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PROTECT THE BIRDS 


ig has been extremely gratifying to 

me to see the interesting ‘articles 
on birds in these columns. For many 
years I have been a farmer and naturalist 
combined, have studied the birds closely 
throughout the year and feel qualified 
to state that birds are the agriculturist’s 
best and truest friends. The more 
‘intimately acquainted [| become with 
birds, the deeper I look into their 
habits, the more convinced I become 
of the benefits resulting from their pres- 
ence. 


Birds are absolutely necessary to the 
welfare of the farms. The larger the 
number of birds, the better the results in 
keeping the insect foe under control. It 
is sad and alarming, but nevertheless a 
true fact, that a majority of farmers 
believe birds destructive, rather than 
beneficial. 

The following is part of a letter from 
South Carolina published in Bird-Lore: 
“About February 21st the first robins 
made their appearance in this vicinity, 
and almost immediately a wholesale 
slaughter began. Boys just large 
enough to hold a gun (many with sling 
shots), men and even women all joined 
in the sport! They seem to vie with each 
other to see who can kill the most.’ 


It is a wonder there are any robins left 
to continue their journey northward. 
What a wonderful thing it will be when 
the robins are appreciated as they should 
be. Each morning as I awaken and lie 
listening to the sweet warble of the robins 
floating through the open window on the 
fragrant, scented breeze of the glad 
springtime, | wonder how anyone can 
begrudge them a few cherries or have the 
heart to speak ill of such gentle singers. 
The song so pure that it stirs one to the 
very soul, surely this alone should well 
repay for the cherries birds eat. But we 


must take into consideration the value of 


these birds in devouring insects. My 
study of the robin has been delightful, I 
have proved to my complete satisfaction 
that they are dilige ent workers to have on 
the farm and it will well repay all tillers 
of the soil to set out mulberry trees and 
also plant a few rows of peas in the gar- 
den to entice the birds around. ‘This 
will in a measure save the cultivated 


fruit, as the birds show a preference for 


mulberries and the trees are ornamental 
to any yard. 


England Home stead. 











A heating comparison 


How would you like a new home?—not a new house, but 
a home in which housework is halved, fuel bills are cut 

. : down, ash dust and 
coal gases excluded, 
and the comfort and 
health of everybody in 
the family benefited? 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 





for Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam offer the one sure way of heat- 
ing a building with all rooms evenly warmed, and securing the above- 
named economies and advantages. 


Don’t wait until you build a new house. IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators can be put into cottage, house, store, school, 
church, hotel, etc.; whether in country-or city, OLD or new, with no 
annoyance or trouble at all, and at a price now within the reach of 
anyone. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators make happier housewives — in - 
crease the rental or sale value of the property — besides adding untold comfort and 
convenience. They require no repairs, will outwear the building, and their econ- 
omies will in a lifetime save several-fold the "jj 
difference in cost over old-fastiioned and extrav- | 
agant hot-air furnace or stove heating. 

ADVANTAGE 8: Experience proves that nothing 
is more annoying to the caretaker than a narrow fuel or 
charging door. The extra large fire-doors in all IDEAL 


Boilers freely admit throwing in fuel and of easily dis- 
tributing it to all parts of the grate. 





Our catalogue (free) explains many other ADVANTAGES. Sales Branches and Warehouses 
throughout America and Europe. Inquiries cordially welcome. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


DEPT. 10 CHICAGO 
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Plans for the development of private estates, parks, 
cemeteries and boulevards made and executed 
- Roy Latham in New 





P. J. BERCKMANS CO. 
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Landscape Architects 
and Engineers 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 


den, sell them to your neighbors and make money. 
SOUTHERN WORK A SPECIALTY Established 1856 pots ane boxes. 


Dept, 6. 





sent prepaid on receipt of $2.00. 
Augusta, Ga. | srr RY ATORIES, Dedham, Mass. 





The Sweetest and Daintiest of Flowers. 


You can grow and pick them from your own window gar- 
A fasci- 
nating and profitable occupation, asthey are easily grown in 
Ten strong rooted plants IN BU D (not slips 
or cuttings) with full directions for growing and arranging, 
ELITE CON- 
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Out of Sight after the Wash 


Fold it up; put it away. No dis- 
figuring clothes-posts to mar the 
lawn. Holds 150 feet of line. The 
sensible clothes dryers for par- 
ticular people—at prices within 


reach of all. 


Write for Catalog 72 Do it now. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 
398 Park Ave., Worcester, 
Alive Baleony Dryers 








Model G-—-$2,000 
Ready for Delivery 








ciency, 
construction 


the price. 


ever built. 












CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Members Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


The Contagious Enthusiasm 


of the growing army of owners of 
this thoroughbred _— 





Four-Cylinder 
20-Horse Power 


is the best proof of its extraordinary effi- 
its power, its high-grade mechanical 
its right to class in all respects 
with many foreign and American cars of twice 
Perfect in balance, minimized fric- 
tion, simple, easy to handle and control, most 
economical upkeep of any four-cylinder car 


The Model G is rapidly gaining the position 
among large cars that the single cylinder 
Cadillac has always held amen small cars— 
that of pre-eminence. 


Ask for Catalog G 39 
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Perfect Details Make 
Perfect Doors 


Just as harmonious and perfect 
details make the complete success 
and beauty of any chosen archi- 
tectural style. 


Morgan Doors 


are examples of perfect design, 
construction and finish. ‘They 
will outlast the building its lf, 
and are made in a large variety 
of designs for use with any style 
of architecture —Mission, Colo- 
nial, Empire, ete. Each door is 
stamped “Morgan” as a guarantee 
ot absolute satisfaction. 

Write to- -day for our handscme 

tllustrated book, “The Door 

Beautiful,’ * showing some of the 


details of the beauty of design of 
the Morgan Doors. 


MORGAN COMPANY 
Sixth Street 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Distributed by: Morgan Sash and 
Door Company, Chicago, I[Il.; Morgan 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis; Moesesn Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md 











OPEN AIR MUSEUMS 


AS open air museum is_ planned 
for Bremen, of the type already 
in many Scandinavian towns, writes H. 
W. S. in the “Burlington Magazine.” 
An epitome of the local culture and art 
from the earliest days down to the 
present is to be offered in a park dotted 
with old pleasant houses. Why isn’t 
this a good idea for America? We 
have open air gymnasiums in several 
cities. Why not open air museums? 
Why not for instance let the Van Cort- 
landt Mansion in Van Cortlandt Park, 
New York City, be a center seed 
which shall be grouped the various 
styles of residence that have been built 
in the city from Dutch times on? Given 
a well-known center for local my mae 

» be brought to, and the rapidity of 
sieciia will be surprising. And it 
should be remembered that the first 
duty of a local museum is to identify 
and classify and preserve local a 
ties. 


antiqui- 


A QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 
A PERSIAN carpet containing five 
million stitches, and described by 
the keeper of the Indian Section of the 
South Kensington Museum as the most 
beautiful of the many thousands of car- 
pets which he had seen during his East- 
ern travels, has been the subject-matter 
of an action in the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion. Mrs. Brunton, the plaintiff, paid 
41,000 for it, and gave it to be cleaned 
by the defendants, Messrs. Maple, the 
well-known firm in Tottenham Court 
Road. 
According to her evidence, she told 
a member of the firm of the great 
value of the article, but of this circum- 
stance, he deposed, he had no recollec- 
tion, otherwise the defendants’ counsel 
said they would have taken care to in- 
sure it. Ultimately, the carpet was in- 
trusted, through them, to a man who 
lived in two rooms with his wife and four 
children. He cleaned it at home with 
benzoline, and hung it up to dry. It 
gave off fumes, and, on one of the child- 
ren striking a match to light the fire, an 
explosion took place, which irretrievably 
damaged the carpet, and a far more dis- 
astrous result of which was that two of 
the cleaner’s children were burned to 
death. The plaintiff claimed damages 
from Messrs. Maple on the ground of 
negligence. In summing up, Mr. Jus- 
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tice Grantham referred to the discrep- 
ancy between Mrs. Brunton’s and Mr. 
Maple’s evidence in regard to her state- 
ment that she had informed him of the 
value of the carpet, remarking that its 
owner was more likely to remember the 
details of an interview than a person who 
was engaged in a variety of business 
transactions. It seemed to the Judge 
a very dangerous thing to have employed 
such an inflammable substance as benzo- 
line in the place where it had been used, 
especially as it was shown that the 
cleaner had at a prior date a workshop 
for the purpose of cleaning articles in- 
stead of operating on them in his living- 
rooms. ‘lhe jury found for the plaintiff, 
that there had been negligence, and 
assessed the damages at £1,000.—Lon- 
don Graphic. 


PAINTINGS FOR HIRE 


a Germany has_ recently been 

proposed a plan, writes H. W. 
S. in the “Burlington Magazine,” by 
which an astonishing dissemination of 


art might be attained. The author of 


the plan starts with the sound considera- 
tion that one needs leisure and quiet 
to enjoy art. These we rarely have 
in museums or exhibition rooms. We 
have them really nowhere but in our 
homes. We get pianos and typewriters 
on hire—why not paintings on hire? 
Many a man who cannot afford to be a 

patron on account of the smallness of 
his income, could in this way manage 
to beautify his home; he could make 
his selections at the exhibitions, at the 
dealer’s galleries, or even the artists’ 
studios. A lot of work that now lies 
about unsold without bringing its origi- 
nator any profit would at least give him 
a return of interest. Instead of sub- 
stituting a renting for a purchasing 
system, it would tend to increase the 
number of sales, because of the difficulty 
of parting with a picture that one has 
grown to like. Perhaps, too, the rent 
could be applied on the purchase price 
as is the case with suburban real estate. 


A MODEL HOSPITAL FOR WORKMEN 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New 

York Evening Post says that M. 
Gouin, of the noted Gouin Construction 
Company of Paris, has recently com- 
pleted, at a cost of $320,000, a magnifi- 
cent addition to his social schemes, and 





Russwin Hardware 








is specified by prominent 
Architects throughout 


the country 


An example of the Greek School 
Andros Design 


Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company 


New Britain, Conn. 


No. 26 West Twenty-Sixth Street, New York No. 1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 




















Decorative 


Cloths 


THE 
HOLLISTON 
MILLS 


Used by the highest class decora- 
tors in the country and found 
superior to any other wall covering 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
U.S. A. 


Absolutely sanitary—will not hold dust—colors are fast, lasting and match perfectly. 


New York Office No. 67 Fifth Avenue 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOKS—FREE 


L 
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We are desirous of securing 


number of copies of 


FlouseSqarden 


for January, 1905; July, 1903; 
April, 1902; June, 1902, and 
July, 1902, 


cents for each copy sent us in 





and will pay 25 


good condition. 
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. PLANT BULBS NOW 
. COTTAGE GARDEN TULIPS 


The choicest, hardiest, latest flowering tulip; stems average 
two to three feet—flowering season near Memorial Day. Can 


remain in ground forever. Will take care of themselves and 
shine in all the colors of the rainbow. Ideal bulb for hardy border 

\ of shrubbery. Mixture we offer is unquestionably unexcelled. 

Price—Doz., 25¢. 100, $1.50. 1000, $12.00. 


5 Union Street Boston, Mass. 
Specialists of Highest Grade Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 


At these prices we cannot prepay charges, 007 where the name of the Magazine is mentioned. 


Send tor Rawson's 1907 Bulb Hand Book Free. 








STRONG NOVELS FOR $ 


| THE MOST REMARKABLE OFFER OF HIGH-GRADE 
FICTION EVER MADE BY A GREAT MAGAZINE 


; The Moyett Mystery,’ by Dr. Monroe Hopkins. A really capital detective story.—May Lippincott's. 
A Tragedy of Circumstance,’ by Frank Danby. The author of * Pigs in Clover” at her best.—Fune Lippincott s 


He Who Stole and Rode Away.” by C. N. and A. M. Williamson. Their brightest motor romance since “‘ The 
Lightning Conductor fuly Lippincott's 








When Spring Comes Late by Marie van Vorst The best novel this popular author has produced.—Awgus! 
i morpen 

The Chain of Evidence,’ by Carolyn Wells. An original and mystifying detective story.—September Lippincott 's 
y 4 £ PP 


The Whited Sepulchre,” by Will Levington Comfort. A remarkably vivid and dramatic romance of Martinique 
and Mont Pelée October Lippincott s 


The Plague of a Heart,” by Helen Milecete. A clever novel of love and social intrigue.—November Lippincott's. 
The Career,’ by Kathryn Jarboe. A fascinating, high-grade love story.—-December Lippincott 's 


SEND ONE DOLLAR TO-DAY 


and we will mall you at once the copies of Lippincott’s Magazine already issued containing these eight remarkable 
novels and send the other numbers as rapidly as issued 


BESIDES THESE EIGHT COMPLETE NOVELS 


LIPPINCOTT'S contains in the foregoing eight numbers of 1907, over so short stories, nearly so interesting articles 
and over 190 pages of fresh American humor—no continued stories, every issue complete. 


e~ SIGN HERE a 


address 
Lippincott’s Magazine ,,,, ait One 


East Washington Square a Year Dollar Now 
PHILADELPHI 


Only 850 Sets 25« 
Now Remain a Cop) 








one which is intended to benefit not 
merely his employés and their families 
but the whole working population of 
the Clichy quarter. This addition com- 
prises a surgical hospital (with dispen- 
saries for out-patients), besides two 
blocks of what are known in France 
as habitations économiques or model 
tenement-houses. The buildings — the 
hospital and the tenements—stand on 
opposite sides of a square which has 
frontage on four streets and are separa- 
ted by a large, beautifully-laid-out gar- 
den. The hospital, which is literally 
surrounded by gardens, 1 is so placed as to 
have a great number of sunny rooms. It 
sounds like a commonplace to say that 
it fulfils the strictest requirements of 
medical and surgical science, but when I 
showed it the other day to an American 
gentleman who has devoted much of his 
life to the improvement of hospitals, and 
who therefore looked upon every detail 
mg the eye of an expert, he pronounced 
“altogether and absolutely perfect.” 

The hospital, it must be understood, 
is not intended for paupers, but for self- 
respecting people of the working class. 
The surgical attendance is free, but 
patients pay for their board—so cents 
per day if in a ward or $1 in a private 
room. 

The two model tenements are five 
stories in height and contain sixty-five 
flats, each of them consisting of a good- 
sized vestibule, either one or two bed- 
rooms, a kitchen, and a_ water-closet 
with abundance of water, besides a 
locked compartment in the cellar. 
There is not one dark room in either 
house, nor a single window that looks 
upon a court. Every room taces either 
the street or the pretty garden to which 
I have alluded; and the corridors and 
staircases are as well lighted as the flats. 
In each kitchen is a convenient little 
cooking-range (which takes up less space 
than a stove), gas and water, the latter 
being supplied from an artesian well 280 
feet deep, another of M. Gouin’s con- 
structions. The rents in these houses 
range between $45 and $60 per year, 
according to the position and size of the 
flats. And I should add that even put- 
ting them at these low figures—at least 
one-third less than is asked for inferior 
lodgings of the same size in the neigh- 
borhood—this kind of property in Paris 
yields a net income of 4 or 5 per cent. 
The American Architect and Redding 
News. 
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POLISHING WOOD WITH CHARCOAL 
HE method of polishing wood with 


charcoal, now much _ used by 
French cabinet-makers, is thus described 
in a Paris technical journal: All the 
world now knows of those articles of fur- 
niture of a beautiful dead black color, 
with sharp, clear-cut edges, and a 
smooth surface, the wood of which 
seems to have the density of ebony. 
Viewing them side by side with furni- 
ture, rendered black by paint and var- 
nish, the difference is so sensible that the 
considerable margin of price separating 
the two kinds explains itself. “The oper- 
ations are much longer and more minute 
in this mode of charcoal polishing, which 
respects every detail in carving, while 
paint and varnish will clog up the holes 
and widen the ridges. In the first pro- 
cess they employ only carefully selected 
woods of a close and compact grain, then 
cover them with a coat of camphor dis- 
solved in water, and almost immediately 
afterward with another coat, composed 
chiefly of sulphate of iron and nutgall. 
The two compositions, in blending pene- 
trate the wood and give it an indelible 
tinge, and, at the same time, render it 
impervious to the attacks of insects. 
When these two coats are dry, they rub 
the surface of the wood first with a very 
hard brush of couch grass (chien dent), 
and then with charcoal of substances as 
light and friable as possible, because if a 
single hard grain remained in the char- 
coal, this alone would scratch the sur- 
face, which they wish, on the contrary, to 
render perfectly smooth. ‘The flat parts 
are rubbed with natural stick charcoal; 
the indented portions and crevices with 
charcoal powder. Alternately with the 
charcoal the workman also rubs _ his 
piece of furniture with flannel soaked in 
linseed oil and the essence of turpentine. 
‘These pouncings repeated several times, 
cause the charcoal powder and the oil to 
penetrate into the wood, giving the 
article of furniture a beautiful color, also 
a perfect polish which has none of the 
flaws of ordinary varnish. 





SUFFERING FROM ITS CEMETERIES 
AN FRANCISCO is said to be suf- 


fering from its cemeteries, which 
are, as it happens, now placed on hills, to 
the windward of the main portion of the 
city, in such a position that the trade- 
winds from the Pacific, which blow for 
two months of the year, bring down 











In Building 
Your Home 


are you building for one summer or for a 
generation. 


Are You Erecting 
a New House 


that is going to look shoddy or shabby in 
a year or two? 

Are a familiar with the economy 
of using floor and wall tile in bath-rooms, 
kitchens, butlers’ pantries, laundries, 
fireplaces, vestibules and porches ? 

For free information write to the In- 
formation Bureau of the 


TILE INDUSTRY 


318 Corcoran Bldg. Washington, D. C. 














Mantel Design in Colored Mat 
Glaze Tile 


Made by 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY (0. 


CINCINNATI 























** The Griswold,’’ New London, Conn. 
R. W. GrBson, Architect, 
—26” diam. 24’—0” long. 8—24” diam.—22’—0” long, 
79—14” diam,—11’—7” long. 

Koll’s Patent Lock Joint Col- 
umns and Ornamental Capitals 
were made and furnished by us 
for this building. 


We have unusual facilities for turning 
out work of this character. See our spe- 
cial catalogue in ‘‘ Sweet’s Index Cata- 
logue of Building Construction,” pages 
323 to 328. 


Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co. 


MT. VERNON, N.Y., U.S. A. 
New York Office, 11233 BROADWAY 
H. SANDERS CO., Elston & Webster Aves., Chicago, Ill. 
A. J. KOLL PLANING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 


KOLUS 


PATENT 





Manufacturers of Koll's Patent Lock Joint Columns for Pergolas, 
Porches, or Interior Use. Send for catalogue (P) 








MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


| ‘< 














“When Frost is on the Pumokin 
and fodder's in the shock,'* there comes a feeling of 
satisfaction to daily users of 


‘4 Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


at having survived the summer months with elear skin and com 
plexions unimpaired. Mennen’s is a safe and pure toilet necessity, 
delightful after bathing and after shaving, and indispensable in 
the nursery. 
a For your protection it is put upin a non-refiliable box—the 

box that lox.” If MENNEN’S face is on the cover it's genuine 
and a guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial No, 1542. 

Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample Free 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Try MENNEN'’S Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 








New Cooking Range 


Write to-day for further information and estimates 


1014-16 Market Street 





SPEAR’S 


Open Grates and Stoves for Wood and Coal 
Special Stoves for Laundry, Stable, Greenhouse, etc. 
Steam and Hot Water Heating Systems 


There are many reasons why you should have only Spear’s Heating and Cooking 
appliances—the most modern, efficient, and economical—in Your Country Home 


James Spear Stove and Heating Co. 


New Warm Air Distributors 


Hotels and Institutions receive special attention 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1 Concrete Residence at Buena Park, Ill 


enne Vunde & Fensen, Architects 





Do vou want a home that will not burn, be a good investment, need no repairs, paint or fire insurance, that is warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer? If you do 
Our ° ill 
wk Concrete Country Residences «. 


(2nd Edition) 


mtaine ph tographes and tl sor plane ot over 150 CONCRETE HOUSES. ranging in price from $2,000 to $200,- 
000. The he 


you. le e 


uses not only show a large variety 


of design, but are of several different systems of concrete construction. 
These are not imaginary sketches, but houses already built and designed by the best architects in the country. 


aed 


This book, 168 pages (size 10 x 12), will be sent express prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. 


Address Information Bureau 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
30 Broad Street, N. Y. 
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Satisfactory Usage Is The Test 


Your bathtub should be a source 
“Ideal” 


bathtubs are most satisfactory, being 


of satisfaction. Porcelain 
made entirely of solid clay—there is 
no metal used in their construction. 
“Ideal” porcelain bath- 
tubs cannot dispute the superiority 


Imitators of 


of Pottery Plumbing Fixtures. Let 
illustrations and refer 
“Ideal” porcelain 
bathtubs in your neighborhood. 


us send you 


you to users of 





**Ideal’”’ Every Piece 
Porcelain Bears 
“Ideal” Porcelain Oval Pattern Bathtub. Trademark This Label 





PLATE 812% G., 


The Trenton 
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among the living whatever miasm may 
rise from the sepulchres of the dead. A 
large school-house, situated near one of 
the cemeteries, was recently closed, on 
account of the repeated outbreaks of 
diphtheria among the pupils, and some 
of the physicians of the city attribute 
these as well as the other troubles from 
zymotic diseases, to the air from the 
graveyards. We do not remember hav- 
ing heard diphtheria before attributed 
to cemetery exhalations, but it is quite 
possible that it might be caused by them, 
and the people of the city are quite justi- 
hed in urging, as they are now doing, the 
prohibition of further interments within 
the city limits, and even the removal of 
the bodies from the cemeteries already 
existing. Although the latter would be 
a rather serious undertaking, it is not 
likely that diphtheria will diminish 
much until it is accomplished. Few peo- 
ple have any idea of the time during 
which noxious and corrupting substances 
buried in the ground beyond the reach 
of the nitrifying microbe, will continue 
to saturate the earth, and the surround- 
ing atmosphere, with foul vapors. It is 
commonly assumed that within a few 
months, or a few years, at the utmost, 
the products of decomposition are ab- 
sorbed by the soil, and converted into 
harmless inorganic substances; but Pro- 
fessor Lanciani tells us that under his 
direction, trenches were dug in the gar- 
dens of Mzcenas, which were made 
about the year 40B.c. by filling-in 
twenty-five feet of clean soil over an old 
cemetery on the Esquiline hill in Rome. 
The cemetery had long been a nuisance 
and danger to that part of the city, and 
Meecenas earned the gratitude of his 
contemporaries by buying it, and cover- 
ingitup. Nev ertheless, after two thous- 
and years of disuse, and exposure to such 
purification as a good covering of clean 
soil could effect in it, Lanciani found it 
necessary, when his men had reached the 
bottom of the earth-filling, and exposed 
the ancient surface, to relieve them at 
short intervals, in order that they might 
escape suffocation from the stench which 
proceeded from the remains of the people 
whose bodies were laid there long before 
the Christian era.—Exchange. 





Though the scarlet Clematis coccinea 
is but of herbaceous nature, it is a neat, 
pretty vine, and when rambling over 
brush, as sweet peas are often permitted 
to do, it forms a most attractive object. 
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What Are Tapestries r 


O wonder there 1s general uncertainty as to 
what tapestries really are. 
tapestry in an ordinary upholstery depart- 


ment, the clerk will bring 
you a_machine- woven 
fabric from Philadelphia. 
If you use the phrase 
tapestry panel, the 
offering will be a more 
complicated machine 
weave from France, that 
shows one of the rustic or 
gallant scenes developed 
in real tapestry in the 
eighteenth century. Ina 
carpet store, a tapestry 
brussels is a fabric with 
uncut pile on which the 
pattern has been printed 
before weaving. In a 
wall-paper shop, a tapes- 
try paper is one with 
printed cross lines to sim- 


ulate the ribbed effect of 


real tapestry. [here are 
also imitations made in 
ribbed embroidery, and 
by painting on rep or 
canvas. 

The definitions of tap- 
estry in dictionaries are 
wrong where they are not 
misleading, and the en- 
cyclopedias are little 
better, with two excep- 
tions. The compilers do 
not give evidence of ever 
having examined any 
kind of tapestry. 

Even Mr. Thomson in 
his recently published 
“History of Tapestry” 
displays little familiarity 
with the texture of tapes- 


try, although by his 


By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


If you ask for 





One of the Baumgarten Tapestries that received the Grand 


Prize at the St. Louis Exposition. Five feet by eight feet ten 
inches, and on account of the remarkable fine weave priced at 
$2,250. Verdures sell as low as $100 a square yard. 


Copyright, 1907, by The John C. Winston Co. 


investigation of British sources he has rendered in- 
valuable service to tapestry literature. 
even mention the famous tapestry works at Wil- 


He does not 


liamsbridge, nor does 
he call attention to the 
differences in technique 
between Merton and the 
Gobelins. Peruvian tap- 
estries he barely men- 
tions; Oriental kelims 
and Cashmere shawls he 
has apparently never 
heard of; Mexican sera- 
pes and Navajo blankets, 
and similar fabrics from 
Tunis and Egypt, he ap- 
parently disdains to 
notice; even the wonder- 
ful Chinese silk tapes- 
tries fail to have the 
honor of his attention. 

So that when Mr. 
Wylde in the June num- 
ber of the Burlington 
Magazine says that “‘ Mr. 
Thomson has produced 
a work which will prob- 
ably for many years hold 
the position of being the 
standard work in the 
English language on one 
of the oldest and most 
important of the handi- 
crafts practised by civ- 
ilized man from the 
earliest ages”’ he is a bit 
over-hopeful. 

In spite of the splendid 
work that has been done 
by M. Guiffrey and 
other writers in French, 
a comprehensive history 
of tapestry remains to be 
written. In this and suc- 
ceeding numbers of 
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Flemish tapestry 9 feet g by 15 feet, that was sold at the Stanford White sale to T. J. Coolidge, |r., for $1,825. It has been 
considerably repaired, the foliage in the upper right hand corner being entirely new. A very interesting composition. Apparently 
the people of the town are endeavoring to persuade the besieger to raise the siege. 


Houst AND GARDEN | shall endeavor to fill up some 
of the gaps, and co-ordinate facts the significance of 
which has never been set forth in print. 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
if you ask for tapestry the attendant will at once con- 
duct you to the real thing—Flemish and Gobelin 
tapestries of the most interesting type, among them 
the incomplete set of arras presented by Mr. Morgan. 
\ll are picture tapestries with weft surface of wool and 
silk-—the silk being used for the high lights in the 
hiner pieces—-and occasionally gold or silver thread. 

The tapestry center of the world to-day is the 
Gobe 7 in Paris, a state institution, under the direc- 
tion of M. Jules Guiffrey, to whom | am indebted 
for innumerable kindnesses. ‘The Gobelins is not 
merely a State factory for the preservation of an art, 
that otherwise would probably have been lost; it is 
museum, library, school and workshop in one. 

Here come visitors from all parts of the world to 
see the collection of famous old tapestries and to 
watch the weavers at their looms. Here is a library 
of over six hundred books on tapestry, to which I owe 
much. Here is a school of design for apprentices 
who are to maintain the traditions of a glorious past. 


The famous atelier was established by decree of 


Louis XIV. in 1667. The name comes from the 
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family of Jean Gobelin, a dyer who settled on the 
banks of the Biévre in 1440. Here, in 1601, at the 
invitation of Henri IV., two Flemish weavers, Marc 
de Comans and Francois de la Planche, set up tapes- 
try looms to which Louis XIV’s minister, Colbert, 
sixty years later, added various artisans from other 
parts of Paris, as well as those from Foucquet’s 
looms at Maincy, whence also came Charles Le 
Brun, who was appointed the first director of the 
“furniture factory of the Crown.”’ 

Among tapestries designed and woven under the 
direction of Le Brun are: The Triumph and the 
Marriage of Constantine, the History of Meleager, 
the Elements, the Seasons, the History of the King, 
the Child Gardeners, the Months or Royal Resi- 
dences, the History of Alexander. In the History of 
the King are celebrated all the i important events of 
the first twelve years of the reign of Louis XIV.—the 
Baptism of the Dauphin, the Consecration, the Mar- 
riage, the Swiss Alliance, the Satisfaction given by 
Spain, the Audience of the Embassador, the Doge of 
Venice at Versailles, the Foundation of the Inv sides, 
the Visit of Louis XIV. to the Gobelins, the Reduc- 
tion of Dunkirk, of Déle, of Marsal, of Douai, of 
Lille, of Tournai. Everything was done to make 
the suite magnificent. These tapestries were to 
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eclipse in richness and perfection of weaving all the 
other products of the Gobelins. Metal threads were 
lavishly used and the master weavers received a 
special price for their work. Of this series only one 
complete high warp set remains. But on the low 
warp, in smaller 
size, with narrow 
border, the sub- 
jects were repro- 
duced five or six 
times. The visit 
of Louis XIV. to 
the Gobelins is 
about the only 
one that contains 
a spark of humor. 
The king has ap- 
parently arrived 
before he was ex- 
pected, and, as he 
enters the door, 
the workmen and 


attendants are 
breaking their 
backs to move 


tables and chairs 
out of the way, 
and rearrange 
things gener- 
ally. 

The series 
showing the 
Royal Residen- 
ces of the 
Louvre, the Pal- 
ais-Royal, Ma- 
drid, Versailles, 
Saint Germain, 
Fontainebleau, 


sponding to the 

twelve months of the year, is considered by M. 
Guiffrey the most original of Le Brun’s works. The 
series was reproduced five times from 1668 to 1680, 
twice in high warp, three times in low warp. 

The History of Alexander achieved an immense 
popularity and innumerable copies of it were made 
by all the contemporary weavers. From the Gobe- 
lins alone between 1664 and 1683 came eight sets— 
eighty-six tapestries in all—four high warp and four 
low warp, and all embellished with metal. 

One of the most eminent of Le Brun’s collabora- 
tors was Noél Coypel who sought his inspiration in 
Italy. Among cartoons painted by him are the 





ancients could be tamed by a virgin only. 


Triumphs of the Gods, and the Subjects from Ancient 
History, after Giulio Romano or Rafael. These 
tapestries are extremely decorative and the Bath of 
Psyche, the Marriage of Alexander, the Judgment of 
Paris, the Rape of Helen are admirable compositions. 
It is interesting 
to note that the 
nudity of some 
figures shocked 
the sensibilities 
of that mother 
of prudes, Ma- 
dame de Main- 
tenon. Because 
of her protests 
the nude por- 
tions were cut 
out and draped 
limbs substi- 
‘tuted. The path 
of the scissors 
can be distin- 
guished on the 
Marriage of 
Alexander that 
now hangs in 
the Museum of 
the Gobelins. 
Magnificent 
draperies were 
also provided in 
the same way 
for the three 
goddesses in 
the Judgment of 


Paris. 
The best 
known tapestry 


designers of 
the eighteenth 
century were 
Claude Audran, 
Charles Coypel, 
Jean Frangoisde 
T roy, and Fran- 
cois Boucher. Watteau worked for some time in 
the atelier of Audran and his influence is felt in the 
Portiéres of the Gods that represent the Four Sea- 
sons and the Four Elements, each being personified 
by one of the gods: Spring by Venus, Summer by 
Ceres, Autumn by Bacchus, Winter by Saturn, Air 
by Juno, Earth by Diana, Water by Neptune, Fire 
by Jupiter. -Of these innumerable reproductions 
were made in the eighteenth century and since. 
These tapestries owe much to the fanciful archi- 
tecture that decorated the walls of ancient Roman 
houses, and that was first employed in modern decora- 
tion by Rafael, under the name of Italian Grotesque. 


Vincennes, Mar- 

imont, Cham- Tapestry woven in the last half of the Fifteenth Century. One of the series 
lee Tull entitled, The Lady and the Unicorn, in the famous Cluny Museum in Paris. It 

bord, the Tuile- ) > AL - Sege- . 

: Blois. M bears the arms of the house of Le Viste. The unicorn is a fabulous animal that 

ries, Blois, Vion- passes for the symbol of chastity, strength and speed, and according to the 

ceaux, corre- 
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Italian Renaissance Tapestry, 11 feet 8 by 17 feet 2, sold at the Stanford White sale to C 
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. |. Hudson for $5,100, a low price. It 


is in the Italian Grotesque style that was introduced by Rafael, and was probably woven in Italy in the Sixteenth Century. 


Another series by 
Months in Bands. 


from the 


Audran was the Grotesque 
The decorative inspiration came 
as the name shows. The 
twelve months are represented by the twelve great 
gods of Olympus, each surmounted by one of the 
signs of the zodiac and richly adorned with symbols 
and attributes 


Same source, 


lhe famous Don Quixote series that employed the 
Gobelin weavers almost continuously from 1718 to 
1794 was designed by Charles Coypel, and pictured 
twenty-eight different scenes in the life of the sorrow- 
ful knight. Much of the success of the series is 
undoubtedly due to the decorators who designed the 
elaborate and exquisite borders and woven frames. 
Designed by Oudry were the Hunts of Louis XV.; 
Scenes from the Old Testament, by Antoine and 
Charles Coypel; Scenes from the New Testament, by 
SOM and Restout; Opera Fragments, by C harles 
Coypel; the History of Esther and the Metamor- 
phoses, by de Troy; the Loves of the Gods and Sub- 
jects from Ancient History, by Boucher. 
~ The tapestries woven at the Gobelins in the nine- 
teenth century were of an inferior type, owing partly 
to the substitution of day wages for piece work, 
partly to the attempt to imitate oil painting. Recently 
important reforms have been introduced. The 


number of colors employed has been reduced and 
the weavers have been instructed to interpret cartoons 
broadly rather than copy them minutely. Since 1819 
the high warp only is used at the Gobelins, the low 
warp only at the other Government tapestry works 
at Beauvais. The product of both ateliers is not 
sold but used to decorate the public buildings of 
France and to ery to foreign dignitaries. The 
marriage present of the French Government to 
President Roosevelt’s daughter was a tapestry woven 
at the Gobelins. 

The museum of the Gobelins is most interesting 
though housed in a very small gallery. Among the 
exhibits are Le Brun’s Autumn, Marriage of Alexan- 
der and Roxane, Dance of the Nymphs, Triumph 
of Minerva, Audience of Cardinal Chigi, and one of 
the Royal Residences. 

The atelier of Comans and Planche under Louis 
XIII. is represented by the Sacrifices of Abraham, and 
the Transfiguration of Elijah. Two fine Flemish 
tapestries of the early sixteenth century are the 
Annunciation and the Adoration of the Magi. The 
Raising of the Siege of Déle was woven in Bruges 
in 1480. Four reduced copies of Rafael’s Acts of 
the Apostles were woven on Foucquet’s looms at 
Maincy. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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ESTLING under the elms in one of the most 
picturesque sections of Flushing, Long 
Island, is a residence to which one is im- 
mediately attracted by the uniqueness of its archi- 
tecture. The architect and owner, Mr. John P. 
Benson, has very ably demonstrated the successful 
treatment of a site which is.so beautifully endowed 
by nature. 

The exterior suggests a quaintness and originality 
which is lacking in the majority of houses. Sim- 
plicity has been the key-note for the exterior as well 
as the interior. It has been said: “ The simple 
house is the most difficult to design, because the 
effect of the whole is to be produced by the house 
itself without any help from adventitious ornaments, 
fancy parts or extraneous ideas.” For these reasons 
the house here illustrated may rightfully be called a 
simple house. 

It is very apparent that in the planning of this 
residence the architect has studied carefully every 
detail in order that the space allotted for the erection 
of the house be utilized to the best advantage. Lit- 
tle space is given to halls and stairways while the 
livable portion of the house is the feature in this 
most unusual dwelling. A glance at the floor plans 
will show a very convenient and practical arrange- 
ment of the interior. The living- room is content- 
ment in itself. It is thirty-six feet long and two 
stories high, the ceiling lines being broken by the 
roof gables, while the many windows supply much 
sunlight and _ its attendant cheeriness. At the 
left, as one enters, is an open fireplace which is 
quite ten feet in width. The 
Harvard brick and show a mingling of many soft 
and beautiful tones. Much care has been exercised 


A Unique Residence at Flushing, L. I. 


By SARAH E. 
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in the selection of the standing woodwork which 
is of boldly grained chestnut, stained a soft nut 
brown and having a dull finish. The walls are 
of rough plaster, tinted a shade of cafe au lait. The 
window curtains are of a rich dark red Japanese 
fabric and hang in long graceful folds at either es 
of the window. The upper hall is in the form of 
balcony and overlooks the living-room. A “pote el 
antique bronze rail forms the balustrade of the 
balcony, the curved lines standing out in charming 
contrast to the more severe structural lines of the 
interior. Instead of making a distinct feature of 
each, the living-room and dining-room have been 
treated as one; the opening between being about 
fourteen feet in width. A wooden folding screen is 
hinged to the casing and affords seclusion to the 
dining-room when desired, or it may be folded back 
adding what appears to be from the living-room, a 
large alcove space. Many pieces of the furniture 
were designed by the architect. A door from the 
dining-room leads into the butler’s pantry and kitchen 
which contain all the modern conveniences. 

At the left of the entrance hall springs the stairway 
which leads to the. second floor. There are four 
bedrooms on this floor each being treated in a simple 
and characteristic manner. Closet room abounds 
throughout the house. The passageway leading 
from the bath to the balcony is provided with closets 
which extend the entire length and from floor to 
ceiling. One large play-room occupies the third 
floor. 

From a practical as well as artistic standpoint, 
little seems to be wanting. Pleasant to live in, pleas- 


ant to look upon, the house has a distinct charm 
all its own. 
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‘“‘THE UPPER HALL IS IN THE FORM OF A BALCONY AND OVERLOOKS THE LIVING-ROOM ” 

















The Simple Sanitary Wall 


THE MAXIMUM RESULT FROM MINIMUM EFFORT 


By CLAUDIA Q. MURPHY 


[ is not expense that makes home attractive, 
neither is it money which makes it artistic, 
but it is the infinite attention to details that 

makes it pleasing, and good taste which makes it 
beautiful. It is unnecessary to either tax the brain 
or the purse in securing the most satisfactory results 
home making. 
she most important problem that confronts the 


housekeeper to-day is how to reduce the amount of 


housework to the minimum, at the same time securing 
the maximum of results. ‘The tendency in the past 
score of years has been along the line of simplifying 
the detail and incre asing efficiency. 

We are now learning better methods of doing things 
and better ways of securing the new effects. Among 
other things we have learned that decoration does not 
spell “Sanitation,” nor does sanitation in the home 
mean ugly, inartistic things, but rather the contrary. 

There is nothing that appeals to good taste and 
good judgment more than the simple, earnest, honest, 
happy life, and there is no portion of the simple 
life which is more applicable to our daily routine 
and environment than the management of our homes 
and their interiors. 

Looking back through the past decades, we feel 
that much that was incongruous and outlandish in 
design was shown in the wall-papers used in the 
houses. A confusing and appalling array of inar- 
tistic and unbeautiful color effects as well as designs 
were manufactured, It is not always easy for the 
untrained eye to select from these, papers showing 
colors and designs which are truly decorative and 
beautiful. Therefore a safe and artistically decora- 
tive medium is found in the plain tinted w all. Art is 
that which is homogeneous; which is soft and pleas- 
ing to the eye; which has intrinsic value and which 
refuses to make prete ntions to be anything but what 
it is; and restful in effect to-day and alw ays. Awall 
of this kind makes for happiness, health and pleasure 


inthe home. ‘The coloring must be carefully selected 
and furnish a good background for all pictures and 
bric-a-bric. It must not assert itself; it must tone 


with the colorings of carpet or rugs and must be 
unobtrusive instead of obtrusive. 

The color, too, must be permanent for there is 
nothing more disappointing than a wall tint that is 
liable to fade and does fade and changes color every 
day, which, if a picture is removed, leaves a tell- tale 
spot upon the wall, deep color back of the door and 
an inert faded color opposite the window. It is a 
simple matter to avoid this by using a permanent 
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color, then if accident comes to one section of the 
wall, that Section can be recoated and match the rest 
of the surface. Ina tinted wall the color must nec- 
essarily be of a material that is washed or brushed 
on the wall. 

The ideal wall is the tinted wall of a durable, har- 
monious color; of a texture that is always ready for 
recoating; that does not need to be washed nor 
scraped, that can be recoated frequently and 
always kept clean. It must be of itself a natural 
cement and perfect germicide. Where the wall 
has to be frequently recoated, as it must be to keep it 
clean, it is essential that the coating be of an inex- 
pensive material, also there need be no expensive 
labor in preparing the wall for recoating. Why put 
things on the wall that must soon be washed off? 
Surely that is “love’s labor lost,” and what good 
comes from that? It is possible to secure a tinting 
material that does not require scraping or cleaning off 
the present coat to prepare for fresh coating. 

The old idea of decoration in wall coverings 1 
best, and that was to subordinate beauty to aay, 
for only after usefulness is secured, beauty may be 
added. Then any degree of beauty you can afford, 
for the home oft proclaims the woman, as well as the 
man, who dwells there. 

Ruskin says, “the best sculpture yet produced 
has been the decoration of the front of a temple; the 
best painting, the decoration of the walls of a room. 
The greatest work of Raphael is simply the well- 
coloring of the walls of a suite of apartments in the 
Vatican; and his cartoons are only designs for tapes- 
try. Leonardo da Vinci's greatest work in the deccra- 
tion of a wall in a dining-room for monks, while 
the Roman aqueducts, those marvelous creations 
of architecture, enriched by noble sculpture, were 
simply troughs for carrying water.” 

Lhe woodwork of the room is just as important 
as the finish of the plaster. The coming scarcity of 
lumber has made it necessary to utilize all kinds of 
woods, and all qualities of wood for indoor work. 
Time was when we were quite critical with regard to 
the wood used for interior work. We were extrava- 
gant in days gone by and indulged ourselves gener- 
ously in hardwoods, in black walnut, in solid ma- 
hogany and in oak. But unfortunately for us, 
the extravagance of the past has made necessary 
the economy of the present; and so we are very well 
satished to-day with pine, and if we cannot get pine, 
with white wood, with almost any wood indeed, for 
the poorest of it taxes our purse. 











Fortunately man’ 
condition of poverty in wood so that we have artistic 
and very attractive stains and finishes which bring 
out the grain of the cheap wood and give a color 
which is soft and pleasing. Chestnut, ash and pine 
can be finished so as to compare favorably with the 


s ingenuity has ameliorated this 


more expensive hardwoods. It is simply a matter of 
treatment and good material. After the stain is 
applied and the wood finished with a dull or high 
gloss varnish, it is easily cleaned, sheds dust perfectly 
and is most decorative in its appearance. ‘lhe stain 
selected for the woodwork should bear a very direct 
relation to the colorings of the floor covering and 
the color of the wall surface. 

There is also the question of the uses to which the 
room will be put which decides what the covering 
shall be, as well as the location. ‘These are all 
important points and must be thoughtfully considered 
by each housekeeper. It is a mistake to use a 
dark, dull brown or dead blue in the north room, or 
a soft pink or deep orange in a south room, but by 
transposing these colors the effect is most delightful. 
In the orange room, if the woodwork be not alto- 
gether desirable it will be found effective to stain it a 
rich dark brown or dark green of the Mission finish. 
The appearance of the dark woodwork is attractive 
and will be found most practical. It will not show 
finger marks, nor stain, and it gives a characteristic 
decorative scheme to the room. In_ bedrooms 
white enamel finish for the woodwork is good, 
especially with blue tinted or buff walls, giving an 
extremely sanitary and clean effect as well as a 
daintily pretty one. 

Fortunately the sanitary wall when Paes con- 
structed is of added value through its light-saving 
power. 

The most skilled engineers on illumination say that 
50 per cent of light is lost under even the most favor- 
able conditions, and when the wall conditions are not 
favorable then darkness is added to darkness. As an 
example, a glaring shining white wall reflects say 50 
per cent of the light thrown upon it, but is cold and 
barn-like in effect—add buff to the white, making a 
cream wall, and you have added a great degree of 
hominess with no perceptible loss of light—light 
apple-green tint on the wall is also a light saver, so 
also is light blue, but as the tone darkens the light 
decreases until with dark green walls there is only 
15 per cent of light given back to the room, the rest 
being absorbed by the wall-coloring. 

A little attention to these conditions will enhance 
the illumination of your home with no added bur- 
den to your lighting expenditure. 

At the last Lake Placid Conference, one of the 
themes that was considered most seriously was pre- 
ventable disease, preventable death. Every good 
housekeeper is also interested in these problems. 
Time was when we considered disease, poverty, loss 
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and death inscrutable wisdom of a divine Providence. 
Now we have learned better. We have learned that 
much of the disease which we attribute to a divine 
Providence was preventable and the, prevention of it 
lay in our own hands. We are surely aware of the 
fact that the province of the housekeeper includes 
not only the present health of the family but the 
continued health, that it is up to her to maintain the 
condition of health and so provide for the family that 
the least possible amount of disease shall come to it. 
This she can do by a careful scrutiny of her walls and 
woodwork, as well as of her food and clothing. It 
is absurd to suppose that one part of the house can 
be kept clean and the rest neglected. It is ‘foglish 
to beat the carpets, leaving the walls covered with 
dirt and dust. Better to clean and recoat the, walls 
and thoroughly sweep the carpets, but better yet, 
will be, to clean the walls every fall, as well.as the 
rest of the house. 

There are many reasons for redecorating our 
rooms in the fall, and really there are none for dec- 
orating in the spring. The old custom was, of 
course, to get the winter’s soot and dirt off from the 
wall as soon as the weather was warm. But as soon 
as the weather was warm we betook ourselves to our 
verandas and ensconced ourselves in our hammocks; 
or hied us to the North Woods, or the alluring sea- 
shore. Nature beckoned and reached outstretched 
arms to welcome us, so we gladly forsook our shut-in 
rooms, our homes, and went out to live in the fresh 
air, sometimes under the blue sky, and even though 
our rooms were freshly decorated, we closed up our 
houses and left our walls to lose their freshness in 
solitude and dust. 

In the summer time, when the family is away, or 
can live on the veranda much of the time, when there 
is not such a demand for labor, then is the best time 
to clean the house vigorously. ‘Then, too, when we 
come home from the summer’s outing, it is a relief 
and a joy to find the walls freshly decorated with 
harmonious colors and choice designs, and entirely 
free from the summer’s dust and that musty odor 
of closed rooms. 

Many of our housekeeping plans have become 
awry and the purpose of housekeeping to-day is to 
do things better, in a more timely way, and the results 
will be much more satisfactory. There are many 
labor-saving devices for the office and factory, there 
are many for the home, but better still there are 
also time-saving plans, and in no work in life is this 
statement more true than in good housekeeping, 
that “we may save our heels with our heads,”’ for “an 


ounce of forethought sometimes produces a greater 
value than pounds of afterthought.” 

Fortunately house cleaning need not be made a 
slavish work to-day as it was in the past, for we have 
specialized labor to serve us and specialized perfect 
material for securing the very best results. 
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A Study of Decorative Hand-Carving 


By MARY H. 


TO the twentieth century architect the decorative 


hand-carving of the Colonial porch, mantel, 
doorway or cornice, found both through the 

North and South, appeals. The wonderfully deli- 
cate, vracetul and classic designs, show that a most 
caretul attention to each, and every detail, has been 
made, while the perfectness of the whole, tells plainer 
than words of the days when patient, honest labor 
prevailed, and has left a lasting mark, not only in the 
architectural world, but in the artistic world as well. 
l'o the casual observer, however, it shows a pleas- 
ing decorative design only, but the student looks 


deeper, and wonders how the workman, deprived of 


the opportunities of studying classic art, as allowed in 
the present day, living at a 
time when schools afforded 
little opportunity for re- 
search along these particu- 
lar lines, could out of rough 
wood or marble, have pro- 
duced such wondertul re- 
sults 

(;reece, the country 
where art has always reign- 
ed as master, has yiven to 
the world rare and wonder- 
ful decorative effects. ieng- 
land, our motherland, has 
in her baronial halls, choice 
bits of rich carving. Doubt- 
less, the master carpenters 
of old England, who sought 
treedomot religious thought 
in America, had served an 
apprenticeship, in part at 
least, before embarking for 
this land where architec- 
ture was unknown. Many 





of these had commenced 
their work of designing in 
their native land, while 
others had transmitted their 
knowledge to son or em- 
ployee. Others like Sam- 
uel Melntire, of Salem, 
Massachusetts, created 





original designs, many of 
which were suggested by the 
affairs of the day, or na- 
tional events,thus marking 
a new era in architectural 
progre ss in the new world. 
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A BIT OF MCINTIRE WOODWORK IN THE 
The period of erecting the CADET ARMORY, SALEM, MASS. 


NORTHEND 


houses which now stand as monuments of Colonial 
art might well be said to mark three epochs, the first 
of which commenced about the year 1745, when 
gambrel roofed houses were in vogue, and continued 
in popularity until 1785, when they were supplanted 
by square, dignified Colonial houses, built by mer- 
chants whose “fortunes were made in foreign lands. 
These were principally of wood, but about 1818 
they were changed to brick. 

The old New E ngland homes though beautiful in 
architectural designs, cannot compare with the 
stately mansions of the sunny South, where exquisite 
decorative effects speak eloquently of the days gone 
by, when love of the art of wood-carving, prompted 
the workman to put forth 
his best efforts. The pres- 
ent day architect realizing 
that Time, the destroyer of 
all that is beautiful, is slowly 
but surely eliminating these 
old landmarks, has reached 
forth a detaining hand, and 
copied the wonderful and 
graceful designs, thereby 
preventing their complete 
destruction, and has intro- 
duced them into the man- 
sions of the present day, 
adding rather than detract- 
ing from their beauty of 
form and lines through re- 
production. 

The decline of commer- 
cial prosperity in the sea- 
port towns of New England 
caused the leading citizens 
of the day, who were de- 
prived of their source of 
revenue, to turn perchance 
to cheaper houses of less 
artistic build, so that with 
the progress of years, the 
old Colonial style of our 
forefathers went out of 
vogue, and moderns, tiring 
of the classic type, tore from 
their places, the rich and 
priceless bits of decorative 
wood and marble, and twen- 
tieth century productions 
took their place, being more 
in keeping with the half- 
timbered brick and plaster 
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ELM STREET FIREPLACE, SALEM, MASS. 























A ROOM FINISHED IN WOODWORK, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY MCINTIRE, IN THE PEABODY 
HOUSE, SALEM, MASS. 
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4 MARBLE MANTEL DESIGNED BY MCINTIRE IN THE CADET ARMORY, SALEM, MASS. 





\ MARBLE MANTEL DESIGNED BY MCINTIRE IN HON, DAVID M. LITTLE'S HOUSE, SALEM, MASS. 

















Many of the old wood- 
and modern 
With the introduction 


homes of the present day. 
carvings went under the ax, and new 
fireplaces succeeded them. 
of the furnace, fireplaces practically went out of use, 
and were closed up and 


With the 
present craze for an- 
tiques, however, many 
of these have been re- 
opened and in some, 
interesting pieces have 
been found. 

The revival of Colo- 
nial tastes has brought 
the twentieth century 
house owner to a real- 
izing sense of the value 
of these old-time hand- 
carvings, and from 
many an old tumbled- 
down homestead have 
these features been re- 
moved, to serve in the 
homes of possible de- 
scendants. Replicas 
are often seen, and 
these, while bearing a 
striking resemblance 
to the seventeenth cen- 
tury work, yet lack 
materially the delicacy 
of touch and grace of 
design of the exquisite 
old woodwork. The 
awakening has come 
just in time. In the 
South, the old man- 
sions which once re- 
echoed with the sound 
of mirth, are fast fall- 
ing into decay. Since 
the close of the Civil 
War, and the breaking 
up of many homes, 
these fine old mansions 
have been put to me- 
nial uses, which has 
hastened this devas- 
tating work. In the North, however, the old land- 
marks have been treasured more carefully and in 
the old New England States, especially in Massa- 
chusetts, are found many fine examples of classic 
art both in exterior and interior decoration. 

Samuel McIntire, designer, wood-carver and archi- 
tect, stands forth as one of the prominent old-time 
master workmen. His work has done much to make 
Salem, Massachusetts, his home town, famous, and 
there are still shown in many of the Colonial man- 


forgotten. 
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DOORWAY SHOWING MCINTIRE WOODWORK 





sions exquisite bits of his handiwork. The most 
elaborate of these is found in the Cadet Armory, 
which was once the home of Colonel Francis Pea- 
body, and where Prince Arthur of England was enter- 
tained. At the time of 
its erection, this house 
was considered the 
finest in the town. 
Surely the graceful- 
ness of the work can- 
not be excelled, and as 
an example of his rare 
skill, is beyond criti- 
cism. The severe cor- 
nice, the richness of 
treatment, the reserve 
and dignity shown, 
lend character to un- 
usual work. 
had the greatest ad- 
miration for MelIn- 
uire’s conceptions, and 
speaks in the highest 
terms of his work. 
While many of the 
old fireplaces are of 
wood, yet marble is 
sometimes found. One 
of these magnificent 
marble mantles” is 
shown in the home of 
Hon. David M. Little, 
Salem, having for its 
central carving the 
head of Bacchus,while 
ornamenting the panel 
on either side are rich 
carvings of grape vines. 
Pilasters stand in mon- 
umental effect and 
seemingly support the 
mantel in its place. 
Fine specimens of 
MelIntire’s beautiful 
and original + handi- 
work are shown in 
many of Salem’s fine 
old porches, notably 
the porch of the Assembly House on Federal Street, 
where both General George Washington and General 
Lafayette were entertained. If one ever stopped to 


Adams 








think of the old master wood-carvers, who made it 
their life work, and compare them with the skilled 
architectural workmen of to-day, they would suffer 
nothing by comparison, for it is the old masters 
who strike a reverberating chord untouched by the 
hand of moderns, and to their skill we are indebted 
for many of the best ideas of to-day. 
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“HILL STEAD” 


A FINE CONCEPTION CONSISTENTLY EXECUTED 


By J. EASTMAN CHASE 


alle 2 , , 
‘74 [LL STEAD,” the residence of Mr. Alfred 
\tmore Pope, in Farmington, Connecti- 


cut, is an interesting and instructive ex- 
ample of the logical development of natural and arti- 
ficial conditions. That is to say, in Farmington, Mr. 
Pope found a landscape of varied and _ reposeful 
beauty, with a combination of natural features that 


offered every desirable opportunity for the creation of 


a gentleman's ideal New England home. Then, too, 
the village, of very early settlement, had perspective 
and tradition. Its old days of prosperity produced 
a wealthy and aristocratic class, who built many 
admirable and in some cases stately houses which 
are fortunately remaining in good condition. They 
have in some instances been changed and added to, 
but generally with good judgment. Farmington has 
distinctly an atmosphere of the best old New England 
social life. No more ideal place could be found for 
the building of an estate of large proportions, a home 
designed for comfort, seclusion and cultivated tastes. 
The atmosphere, the antique flavor of Farmington 
had been created; it was evidently Mr. Pope’s pur- 
pose, having found ideal conditions, to develop his 
place logically in harmony with its surroundings. 
It is, therefore, in no sense an innovation, it strikes 
no new nor discordant note in the general harmony 
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of the landscape, and is quite one with the old social 
traditions. To miss this view of “Hill Stead” is to 
miss the true spirit of its conception and expression. 

The visitor who sees “Hill Stead” in its entirety, 
not only the house and its contents, but also the 
farm, the gardens, the woodroads, the stone walls 
and the lane, will be impressed by the thoroughness 
with which the various problems have been studied 
and the judgment, the restraint and the sincerity 
with which they have been solved. “Hill Stead” 
is in no sense a “show-place.” Beauty, consistency 
and sobriety,—these are what the mind rests upon, 
as on a well-composed and harmonious picture. 

The estate comprises about two hundred and 
hfty acres of wooded hills, undulating land and 
marshes, which afford a fascinating combination of 
material for a landscape composition. ‘The buildings 
are placed upon an elevated plateau, at the base of 
a range of hills, from which the land gently slopes 
westward toward the village. The location affords 
the desired seclusion and outlook. 

The house in design is of the period of about 
1810, ample and dignified in proportion, simple and 
restrained in treatment. It is, of course painted 
white with green blinds. ‘The house, shed, stable 
and carriage house are connected, giving a convenient 
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and comfortable passage, so necessary in ‘cold 
and stormy weather. ‘This is a characteristic feature 
of the New England country house. The interior 
plan gives a division into a few large square rooms. 
The hall,-in the center, leads to the dining-room, 
which runs through the entire width of the house, 
and has windows looking north and south. The 
stairs, against the wall, are without any turns. Two 
parlors on the right, differing in shape and pro- 
portion, are connected by a passage without door 
or portiére. ‘These rooms have a southern outlook 
to the gardens, and a westerly one to the distant 
hills. ‘Iwo large rooms in the northerly wing are 
devoted to the library. The shelves extend from 
floor to ceiling, and make ample provision for about 
three thousand volumes. Opening out of these 
rooms is Mr. Pope’s office, which has been gained by 
a recent addition to the house. This extension 
also provides a north porch, from which one looks 
over the golf links to an enchanting landscape, term- 
inated by a distant line of hills, and has, withal, the 
utmost seclusion. 

One notices with at first a sensation of surprise 
that the finish of these rooms is dark graining on 
pine. Not graining carried to the art of deception 
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by a too close imitation of another kind of wood. 
It is frankly a decorative treatment for its own value 
and beauty, the same as it was done in the English 
and Southern houses of this type and period. The 
wall-papers are also in strict uniformity. ‘That in the 
hall is of the “block pattern,’’while that upon the 
walls of the parlor bedroom, a charmingly furnished 
room at the rear of the main hall and library, was 
printed for this purpose in England from wood 
blocks, retouched, made more than seventy years 
ago. 
The carpets, in tints of soft brown, were made to 
order after old and appropriate designs. ‘The treat- 
ment of the interior finish of pine in the hall and 
parlor is a paint of almost indescribable beauty of 
tint and surface. This result was obtained by a 
subtle blending of colors and a process of final gla- 
zing, which gives almost the transparency of surface 
of old Japanese lacquer. 

In the selection of furniture an attempt has been 
made to produce a harmonious result rather than an 
adherence to productions of the period of the house. 
The tables, sofas and chairs have all been chosen 
with a view to chasteness and beauty of design and 
their fitness to the general air of quiet richness and 
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comfort that prevails all through the house. And it 
is worth noting that everywhere is the feeling that 
every nook and corner of this house is made to 
delight the eye of man and to contribute to his ease 
and comfort, with no encroachment of foolish and 
trivial decoration. It would be interesting, had one 
time and space, to note some of the Chinese and 
Japanese porcelains, beautiful specimens of the art, 
that are placed, in discriminating proportions, on the 
mantels and tables, as well as the Whistler, Méryon 
and Haden etchings that make one’s going upstairs 
a process of lingering delight. 

lhe only modern note in this harmonious repro- 
duction of a by-gone period is the small but precious 
collection of pictures that 1s hung upon the walls of 
the parlors and dining-room. Singularly enough, 
the luminous sple ndor of Claude Monet's “ Gelée 
Blanche” and his “ Antibes” does not at all disturb 
the quiet tone of the rooms. They are 
joyous lights in the composition. 


rather 
‘The same may be 
said of four other fine Monets and the three Degases. 
Each of these is a masterpiece. As one 
from room to room, the eve 
canvases by Whistler, 
and Daumier 


strolls 
rests upon some fine 
Carriére, Puy 1s de Chav annes 
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The attraction and charm of the interior of “ Hill 
Stead,”” then, are not certain features which stand 
out from others and call for special notice, so much 
as the uniting of all into an expression of fitness, 
utility, beauty and comfort. 

Stepping outside again one notices that the land 
falls gradually from the house on three sides. ‘To 
the north are the ample golf links with its 


“ pond 
hazard.” 


‘Toward the west a concrete walk, bor- 
dered by a box hedge, leads to a public street. But 
there is another and more alluring path which you 
might not easily discover, and that is an old cow lane 
that leads through stone walls and borders of wild 
flowers down the hill to Miss Pope’s house. A peep 
into this charming house, built one hundred and 
sixty years ago, would show an interior reverentially 
prese rved, and many beautiful pieces of the best 
old furniture. But that is another story. 

A sunken garden was the obvious treatment of a 
hollow a short distance from the house at the south. 
This is reached through a high wall of field stones, 
in fact a stone wall of the old type. A good portion 
of “Hill Stead’s” acres is surrounded by the same 
kind of massive and thoroughly built wall, made to 
last for all time. In the center of this grassy 














LOOKING THROUGH THE 


enclosure is the garden, laid out in the shape of a 
long octagon. ‘The arrangement is formal: the flower 

beds, of varying shapes and sizes, are edged with 

box, and are filled with flowers of the old-fashioned 
varieties. 

In the center of the garden is an octagon-shaped 
summer-house, painted green and white, and with 
benches along each side. On the slope toward the 
greenhouse is a grape arbor, made of heavy timbers 
and resting upon brick pillars. There are also 
settees under the arbor, from which shady spot one 
gets favorable views of the flower beds below. One 
cook hardly find a more secluded and charming 
retreat, where from shaded corners one looks down 
the green turf to masses of bright flowets below. 

Passing through a wooden gate we come to the 
wild garden and follow a path, made as only cows 
knoe how to make them, to a tangle of wild flowers 
and shrubs transplanted from neighboring woods and 
hills. Here in season bloom the pink azalea, moun- 
tain laurel and the pink lady’s slipper, while rare 
ferns and irises make green the wet places. 

Seven or eight years ago. the spot where “ Hill 
Stead” now stands was a barren field with a few 
apple trees. To-day the grounds are shaded by 
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elms, measuring two or more feet in diameter three 
feet from the ground. ‘These have all been moved 
to their present locations and successfully planted, 
it is scarcely necessary to say at great expenditure 
of labor, care and money. 

The farm buildings and superintendent's house 
are about one third of a mile from the mansion on 
the Farmington road to Hartford. ‘The equipment 
here is very complete in all its details. A herd of 
Guernseys furnish milk, cream and butter for the 
house here and for the family when in New York 
during the winter season. 

It is only through days of careful exploring that 
one forms a complete conception of the amount and 
thoroughness of the work that Mr. Pope has done 
to transform the fifteen different farms that his 
estate comprises into one well planned and organized 
whole. ‘The creation of a few years has the com- 
pleteness and mellow repose of an old production. 
Neither the house, its contents nor the grounds show 
evidence of the tyranny of the professional decorator 
and landscape gardener. “Hill Stead,” right in 
conception and consistent in execution, is entirely 
the sincere expression of the tastes and the mode of 
life of its occupants. 
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Panel on Cypress Wood—Japanese Scene 


Panels Painted on Cypress Wood 


By SAMUEL 


WO interesting panels were shown at The 
Architectural League Exhibition last winter 
which are well worth noting. ‘They are wall 

decorations painted on cypress wood. Mr. Russell 
Hewlett of New York City is the designer and the 
painter. Lhe ! of is of water-color 

used thin and kept very transparent and outlined 
with conte crayon. 
used thin. 

addition of 


materi: ! of one 


The other is of oil color also 
In this case the thinning is done by the 
spirits of turpentine. It is outlined 
with conte crayon and the painting is very flat and 
broad. 

Advantage has been taken of the grain of the wood. 
It is made to enter into the scheme of things most 
effectually. The mountain in the Japanese scene 
and a portion of the foreground, where the wood is 
innocent of applied color of any kind, havea singularly 
luminous effect. The markings near the gate posts 
in the panel here shown reveal a subtle charm. This 
surely is getting to the spirit of the old masters who 
avail themselves of almost any means to get the end 
in view. 

There is a certain naive quality about the 
whole composition and a repose that speaks well 
for the thought given to the arrangement of the 
masses and a practical lookout for the peculiar charm 
of the wood itself. The artist is willing to have 
the markings of Nature show and welcomes them, 
Nature seeming to smile back, being glad to form a 
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portion of the story. ‘This comradeship is delightful. 
Note the quick bright touches in the blossom of the 
fruit tree as its delicate markings contrast with the 
somber face of the big cypresses boldly standing out 
against the sky; the careful drawing of the archi- 
tectural features forming a serious connecting link 
between house and garden, and the general atmos- 
phere of the whole scene. ‘There is so much sug- 
gestiveness about it all in spite of its limited pallet, 
its earnestness and its strength. A coat of dead- 
lack varnish covers the panel. 

Why cannot more attention be given to this kind 
of work ? Why not oil and acid stains as well as 
paint with perhaps an outline cut deep and broad in 
which wax of some bright color shall form a note. 
There are doubtless many processes by which more 
color can be given to our rooms, preserving at the 
same time a delicacy and subtlety as well as a strength 
which is so well worth while. A certain skilful 
manipulation of the grain wherein some of the softer 
portion of the wood is removed with a chisel before 
staining to secure a change of texture may be desira- 
ble on some occasions. 

From rough sketches also examined it appears 
that these panels form a part only of the decoration 
of a room which requires some eight or ten to com- 
plete the story. And, in spite of the individuality 
and strength of each section its especial interest 
and story is not complete without the whole viewed 




















PANEL 


ON CYPRESS WOOD 


when in place, the decoration being for the room not 
for a portion only of the wall surface. Of course 
the visitor to the League, as to all other galleries, is 
to be forgiven if he momentarily yields to the temp- 
tation of accepting this exhibit as a picture, and view- 
ing and criticising it as a composition complete in 
itself, the frame helping the illusion. 

Yes! The work of a painter of room decorations 
with all its opportunities, its accent and climaxes, 1 its 
strong virile figures, its perspective inviting imagi- 
nation, must be viewed as an entirety. ‘The painter, 
however, is better off than the writer of roman- 
tic fiction, who may find it easy enough to start 
but discovers the completion of his work full of 
difficulties at every turn. The painting of a con- 
tinuous frieze is a problem without commencement 
or end. 


HOUSE FERNERIES 


Suitable Plants and Their Care 
JANE LESLIE KIFT 


OT many years ago plants on the dinner table, 
even for special occasions, were something 
rarely thought of. It can be remembered 

how, about twenty- five or more years ago, there were 
used for weddings, receptions and other times of 
festivity, great high pyramids, very formal and stiff 
looking, composed mainly of camellias and around 
each camellia were tied a few flowers, mostly stevia 
(roses then not being grown in quantity for winter 
blooming); and when the guests left the dining-room 
each one was presented with one of these little bou- 
quets taken from the pyramid. 

After people began to tire of or rather to realize 
the homeliness of the pyramid, they began to adopt 
the great high wicker basket centerpiece, containing 
flowers and fruit. ‘Then the basket, as a new design, 
was made with a top and cornucopia-shaped baskets 
starting out from the main stem. lverything but 
the bottom or main basket was for filling with cut 
flowers, and the main body was for fruit. They 
were all shapes and painted and gilded most gor- 
geously. After this came all sorts of straw recep- 
tacles in every shape and form for center-tables. 
Then came birch bark designs to be used exclu- 
sively for dinner decoration. 





A GOOD ASSORTMENT 
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All this time the custom of floral ornaments for looking in the house requires care and attention, 
the table was growing. The birch bark designs such _ else they will look badly very soon. 
as logs, ete. were thought to look better with wood How to select a fernery. One of the most 
fern leaves in addition to flowers. Thus we important points to be looked after to 
insure success with ferneries is the 
shape and size of the receptacle 
in which you intend to have 
the plants planted. A fern- 
ery should be, at the very 
least, not less than three 


inches in depth. The 













were gradually following more closely 
Nature’s ideas. We were discard- 

ing designs with stiff formal lines 
and adopting those with more 
vracetul curves Then followed 
growing plants of small ferns 
and lycopods, with bark de- 


signs. ‘Then progressing again sides should be perpen- 
we had more ferns in different dicular, never flare out- 
shaped designs. Then finally ward. Flanging pots of 


the bark was discarded altogeth- 
er, and straw baskets were hlled 


any kind are very imprac- 
ticable. We often see 
garden vases with wide 
flanges. We see every day 
fancy pots and jardinieres 
with flanging rims. When 
looking for a dinner fernery or 
a garden vase or a jardiniere, or 
1 flower pot of any kind, pass by 
aa reject all that flare out at 
the top. 
Why? For the reason that 
this rim has not depth 
enough to hold the soil in 
sufficient quantity to sup- 
port anything and simply 
dries out at once 
So select the fernery with 
perpendicular sides. It can 
be of any shape you wish. 
Plants if they have depth of 
earth will grow as well in 
one shaped receptacle as an- 
other. The ferneries can be 
either silver, terra-cotta, earth- 
enware, or anything else, if they 
only have holes in the bottom 
for drainage. If they have no 
holes so the water can drain 
away then you must have a 
layer of charcoal in the bot- 
tom—or the fernery must be 
deep enough to allow of enough 
broken pots in the bottom to act 
as a drainage or else you must 
be very watchful with the water- 
ing, or the plants will become 
water-soaked and soon sour and 
turn yellow and brown. 


with low-growing pretty ferns. 
Zinc pans were made to fit 
these baskets and the plants 
were planted. 

lhus the use of growing 
plants for special occasions 
has progressed until to-day the 
majority of people, be they 
wealthy or those of moderate 
means, rarely sit down to a 
meal without growing plants 
or a few cut blossoms as a 
centerpiece. In fact the fern- 
ery hiled with growing plants 
is considered just as neces- 
sary as any other requisite for 
the table. 

hey are generally made 
with an outer and mner case. 
Che inner case being filled with 
plants can be taken out at pleas- 
ure and removed from the table 
whenever necessary for watering 

sprinkling 

So universal has the custom 
become that the hiling of ferner- 
ies for the dinner table is a large 
part of the business of florists 
at the present time, and mil- 
lions of ferns are used every 
vear for this purpose alone. 





One grower whom we know 
sold tve hundred thousand 
ferns for ferneries in three 
months the past season and 
the custom has come to us so 
gradually we hardly realize it. 





Small ferneries filled with grow- The soil.—Little ferns for the 

ing plants are dainty and table willnot grow in any com- 

pretty and the admiration of _,, mon soil from the garden. They 
C yrtomium ] deatum (holly fern) Pteris serrula- 


all lov ers of the beautiful, but ta, As pidium T sussimense, Prerts adtantotdes, want a soil composed of peat and 
to keep them pretty and fresh- — Preris cristata, Pteris alba striata (white striped) sand, about one-fourth sand. A 
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If you have no peat, leaf 
mould will do in its place. This you can find in any 
woods. Look inthe hollows for it. It is composed 
of decayed leaves and vegetable matter, accumulated 
for years. Rake off the leaves and you will find it 
sometimes one inch in depth and often a little 
deeper. 

Filling the fernery.—The_ ope- 
ration of planting the little fern- 
ery seems like a very simple 
operation and yet it requires 
considerable skill and experi- 
ence to do it neatly. Do not 
fill the dish or fernery with 
soil and then attempt to plant 
the plants in it. You will find 
you cannot make a nice job 
of itinthis way. The better 
way is to stand the plants in 
the dish first, and then carefully 
fill in the soil between the 
plants, pressing it down firmly 
and evenly all over. 

What plants are sutable. 

Plants in dinner ferneries have 
much to contend with and it is 
very necessary to use only 
plants that can stand pretty 
rough usage. Native ferns 
seldom do for this purpose, as 
they are mostly deciduous, 
and have lost their foliage 
and will not keep green and 
pretty. There is the common 
rock fern that some use, but 
the trouble with it 1s that while 
out of doors they will stay 
green in the cold; they soon 
turn yellow when brought to 
the furnace heat of the dining- 
room. 

Common hardy greenhouse 
ferns are the best to use for this 
purpose. Very many varieties used 
to be grown for this purpose, but first 
one was dropped then another until 
ten or twelve would now cover the 
list considered suitable. 

The last one to be given the “cold 
shoulder’? was the universal favorite, Adiantum 
cuneatum, better known as the common maiden- 
hair fern. It was really the maiden-hair fern that 
made the ferneries so attractive and made their 
adoption as a table ornament so very universal. 
But it would not stand the dry air of the house, 
burning and scalding badly and turning yellow in 
less than a week. 

; In filling ferneries either a stronger growing and 


little loam will not hurt. 





House Ferneries 








Adiantum Farleyense 
y 


erect fern should be used or what is preferable, 
a Cocos treddelliana, a beautiful small fern-like 
palm, with shiny dark green foliage. It should 
stand just a little higher than the ferns and alw ays 
in the center 
Small variegated leaved crotons make very pretty 
and attractive centerpieces, their beautiful vari- 
egated foliage contrasting well with the 
green ferns. As to the ferns to 
WS use we believe the following 
‘varieties with ordinary care and 
attention will always do reasonably 
well and prove quite satisfactory: 
low- 











a 


Lastrea aristata 
growing variety, with variegated 
foliage, very, very quite 
hardy and will stand neglect and 
furnace heat as well as any fern. 
Pteris serrulata, a very pretty 
common greenhouse fern, low 
growing and very hardy. 
Pterts serrulata cristata, very 
similar to the serrulata, but 
having the buds of its fronds 
beautifully crested. 

Pterts adiantifolia, a very 
hardy and vigorous low-grow- 
ing fern; very dark green 

glossy foliage; much used as 

it stands the dry air well. 
Pteris Cretica, very hardy 
in the house, peculiar long 
fronds, light green. 
Pteris Cretica albo- 

lineata, similar to the 

above, with beautifully 
variegated green and white 
foliage; one of the prettiest 
and best for small fer- 
neries. 


variegata, a 


glossy _ 


Pterts palmata, very dwarf, 
with broad heavy green 


fronds, stands dry air well. 
Pteris Tremula, a most beauti- 
ful fern, easy to grow, makes a 
fine single specimen, much 
used in dinner ferneries. 
Onychium ‘faponicum, a 
very beautiful fine lace fern, 
grows very well in the fernery. Its fine foliage is 
necessary for variety. 

Davallia stricta, one of the best of all greenhouse 
ferns. The fronds are particularly pretty and of a 
beautiful shade of green. 

Adiantum capillaris ornerus, is a 
adds grace and daintiness to a fernery. 

To be successful with the fernery it should only 


variety that 


(Continued on page 35, Advertising Section.) 
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The Curtaining of Ordinary Windows 


By ALICE L. SMITH 


(Drawings by Sarah E. Ruggles) 


N response to the queries of many women who have written to House 
AND GARDEN on this subject, this article is prepared and offered. 
In a later number we will consider the correct draperies for doors 


and windows 1 in more expe nsive house Ss. 


Since the curtaining of windows is of very vital importance to the 


decorative beauty of the room, this is a matter which cannot be lightly 


considered. 


W hat i 1S best suite -d to the various sty les of windows one 


encounters in ordinary houses; what material to use for draperies that 
is not too expensive; where to obtain it and how to make the curtains, 


are some of the questions which have been asked. 


In reply to these and 


others the following is submitted. 











Sketch No. 1 shows how a too narrow window may be given an 
effect of added width. The actual window from which this draw- 
ing is made is in a small house of the extremely ugly period of 
twenty-five years ago. A clever and artistic woman moved into 
itand ina marvelous way and at very little expense converted it 
into a charming home. The dominating consideration of cost 
made e nlarging the opening of the window quite impossible, and 
in the way shown in the drawing she overcame the difficulty; 
also as the outlook from these windows was on factory chimneys 
and an unsightly side street, the use of double sash curtains of 
pineapple cloth was found both ornamental and useful. The 
walls of her room she covered with an inexpensive paper in two 
tone stripes of greenish tan which matched perfectly the color of 
the sash curtains. ‘The over-draperies were of wool damask, ina 
dull sage green color made with a three inch hem, reaching to 
the sill and run by a casing at the top on slender brass rods. 
The price of this wool damask is $3.50 a yard and it is fifty inches 































































The Curtaining of Ordinary,;Windows 


wide, and as the material hangs beautifully in soft 
folds, requiring no lining, they are not costly; also 
this fabric holds its color well. The diagram shows 
the extension of the rod beyond the window frame 
which gives added width. A French window in the 
same room also required breadth, and was treated 
in a similar manner by extending the rod. (See 
Sketch No. 4.) The pineapple cloth here was set 
close against a glass of each door and run on small 
brass rods set at the top and bottom of the frames, 
the material drawn tautly in place. The sage 
green wool damask over-curtains were pushed back 
on either side so the working of the hinges was in no 
wise interfered with. As this uninteresting and 
characterless room was to be converted into a proper 
setting for good handcraft furniture, the hardware 
was {changed,—the cheap mottled copper being 
replaced by knobs and door latches of dull burnished 
brass of perfectly simple and heavy design. 

Sketch No. 2 shows the proper treatment for the 
casement windows which open in and are set above 
a wainscot,—always a charmingly decorative style 
ot window for the small house. The net or dotted 
muslin curtains should be hung directly against the 
glass and run on small rods set on the frame of the 
windows. The over-draperies at either end may be 
of some thin soft fabric such as raw silk or Habutai, 
the former selling for $1.50 a yard, thirty-six inches 
wide; the latter at 70 cents, thirty inches wide. 
These are run on a rod set above the casement and 
reach only to the sill. They hang in soft full folds 
and when well pushed back serve to outline and 
accentuate the win- 
dow attractively. 

Sketch No. 3 


shows a valance 
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effect. This is a style particularly suitable to the 
country cottage or to bedroom windows. The Swiss 
or net curtains hang next to the glass, the over- 
draperies falling from below the eight inch valance 
at the top. The material used for these over-dra- 
peries and valance is frequently glazed chintz, or 
cretonne or any attractive cotton print. ‘These cur- 
tains should be made without interlining. 

Sketch No. 5 gives an excellent and _ practical 


suggestion for improving the long and impossible 


windows one finds in the city house, built some 
twenty or thirty years ago. The lattice effect at the 
top is too simple and dignified to be designated as 


a grille. It is made of very thin one inch strips of 
wood, carefully interlaced. It is then stained or 


finished to match the woodwork of the room and a 






























































































































House and Garden 


charming and unusual window is the result. Where 
it is desired to soften the light, thin silk may be 
This silk should 
be in the same color as the wall covering or match the 
curtains below Where these curtains are of net or 
madras the plain color used above is very effective. 

Sketch No. 6 shows a casement window such as is 
frequently found in the modern cottage or small 
\ window of such design is an attractive 
feature to any room. ‘he transom of this window 
has been hung with short length curtains run on a 
straight rod and these curtains may be slipped ir 
place and joined when it ts desired to subdue Pe 
light. The lower curtain hangs from the top of the 
lower section of the window and reaches only to the 
sill. Thin silk, figured net, madras or linen are all 
materials adaptable to windows of this kind. The 
window seat below ts upholstered with plain color 

damask, velour, cotton velvet or some 
material. The pillows should be covered 
in raw silk or linen of harmonious shade. 

Sketch No. 7 shows the double sash curtains used 
without over-draperies. ‘This is a style of curtaining 
much seen in English houses. 

Sketch No. 8 shows an old-fashioned window 
which has been draped with lace trimmed net cur- 
tains extending only to the sill. 
some heavier fabric fall to the floor line. This gives 
more dignity and elegance than where the over-dra- 
peries stop at the sill. 

Sketch No. g shows a window of three sections 
set over a window-seat. This type of window is 
appropriate for a country house. The valance and 
over-draperies are of some fabric suchas wool damask, 
pongee, raw silk, or a silk and linen brocade. The 
net curtains hang next to the glass. All curtains 
reach only to the sill. Another treatment for a win- 
dow of this kind is to have the over-draperies extend 
to the seat. 

One should have little difficulty in securing charm- 
ingly effective fabrics from which to fashion curtains 
suitable not only to the windows described but to 
many other styles. Linen in several qualities comes 
in exquisite fast plain colors and ranges in price from 
go cents to $1.25 a yard, fifty inches wide. From 
these over-draperies, or curtains to be used alone, 
may be fashioned. The same colored fabric should 
be used to cover loose cushions or couch pillows in 
the same room. For $1.25 a yard, thirty-two inches 
wide, a figured linen in a variety of colors and de- 
signs can be bought. Against a self-colored ground 
dainty stripes of small conventionalized vines in 
shades of dull blue or coral, sage green or brown, may 
be found. Also this same quality shows on a ground 
of green, dull blue and white conventional figures. 
Charming cretonne and cotton prints may be bought 
from 25 cents to $1.50 a yard. The real cost of these 
is the time and care necessary to choose a material 


set on the side against the glass. 


house. 


in wool 
simular 
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Over-draperies of 


which is attractive both in color and design. The 
glazed chintz so much used in the English country 
house is much favored by some. Properly used it 
is a most effective material. This ranges in price, 
according to width and quality, from 60 cents to 
$1.50 a yard. The linen taffeta and figured linen 
crashes are more costly than the other materials 
mentioned, as they cost from $1.50 to $3.00 a yard. 
This may be bought in beautiful rich tones and 
designs and from them curtains and furniture covers 
may be made which are suitable to retain the year 
round. All of these fabrics are fifty inches in width. 

The white muslins, embroidered in colors such as 
green, delft blue, yellow and pink, make most attrac- 
tive bedroom curtains. When made with frills up 
the front and caught back with smart crisp bows of 
the same material they are particularly effective. 
These launder well and cost but 40 cents a yard and 
are thirty-six inches wide. There are one or two 
shops in New York which make a specialty of these 
and where they may be obtained in exclusive designs. 

The dotted muslins in all white and in colors for 
cottage windows are very attractive and can be ob- 
tained from twelve and one-half cents a yard up to 
fifty cents. The thin silk which has come so largely 
into favor in the last two or three years makes a most 
decorative color effect. It is a very difficult matter 
in any except the raw silks to find colors that will 
withstand the sun. Many of these, however, are 
so inexpensive that it is a small matter to renew 
them. 

Of nets, the Arabian nets in shades from the light- 
est ecru to a self color that is almost gray are most 
satisfactory for rooms where dark woodwork is used. 
These may be made without lace or have inset lace 
motifs at the corners and finished with insertion and 
edge of the hand-made or imitation Arabian lace. In 
nets from the palest ivory to deep ecru one has a 

variety of designs from which to choose. The small 

shaded dot, the largenesse figure, the cross, as well 
as those showing stripes and cross bars in pattern 
are much affected. The prices of these vary from 
35 cents to $2.00 a yard, according to width and 
quality. 

Even cheese-cloth may be converted into attractive 
window draperies. This material can be readily 
hemstitched and also takes a dye excellently, and T 
have seen the color scheme of a room beautifully 
brought out and enhanced by cheese-cloth curtains 
which have been dyed exactly the right tone. They 
hang in attractive soft folds and do not at all look the 
cheap material they are. 

Another suggestion is to leave the cheese-cloth in 
its natural color and stencil a border of simple de- 
sign on the hem. As I have said before, it is a very 
simple matter to hemstitch cheese-cloth. The hem 
may be turned and fastened by hemstitch done in the 
same color as is used in the stenciled border. 























Lighting the Home 






By RICHARD MORTON 


has been made inthe art of illumination 

than in the twenty centuries preceding. 
Shakespeare and Socrates both found the night dark 
without and dim within—no general system of street 
lighting and only a few primitive lamps and candles 
for the interior. 

The invention of the Argand oil burner a century 
and a quarter ago was epoch making. And a cen- 
tury ago coal gas was first used as an illuminant. 
Westminster Bridge in London was lighted by gas 
in 1813, Paris in 1820, Baltimore in 1821, Boston in 
1822, New York in 1823. 

Gas and oil were the illuminants of the nineteenth 
century, and the discovery of the petroleum fields 
of Ohio in the fifties introduced a veritable Age of 
Kerosene and Standard Oil. The kerosene lamp 


ta the last twenty years, more progress 


is as far ahead of earlier oil lamps as the mantle gas 
lamp is superior to the open gas flame. 
But while the mantle gas lamp is the cheapest 














LATE GEORGIAN MUSIC ROOM 


light known, next to the electric are light, it is much 
less convenient for general use than the incandescent 
electric bulb that became common in the last ten 
years of the nineteenth century. ‘The are lamp 
that preceded it by about ten years cannot be utilized 
in sufficiently small units for the lighting of the home. 

The incandescent electric lamp is the latest word 
on interior illumination and specially lends itself 
to decorative uses. While 16-candle power bulbs 
are those most generally employed, lights as small 
as 2-candle power can be installed when desired, and 
should be more frequently desired. 

The unsatisfactory unit of electric, gas and kero- 
sene lighting that our legislators selected as a normal 
and usual light for residences, is one of 16-candle 
power. This unit is too large for a light emitted 
from a slender glowing filament. ‘The effect on the 
eye is extremely injurious. Wherever possible 
8-candle power bulbs should be substituted for 16's 
and the tip or all of the bulb should be frosted. Or 
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COLONIAL 


shades and reflectors should be employed to hide 
the bulb from the eye altogether. 

Many of the « ‘heap shades found in the shops are 
worse than useless. Paper and silk shades are often 
decorators on account of their 
decorative possibilities, although they are infamma- 
ble and quench a very large percentage of the light. 
Porcelain shades control the light agreeably, but 
can hardly be regarded as works of art. Probably 
the most satisfactory reflecting-shades yet devised 
are constructed of hundreds of tiny pieces of glass 
When the light is on, these glow like Orien- 
tal jewels, towards which the eye turns gratefully. 
Mosaic glass shades are expensive, but on account 
of the way in which they are put together, extremely 
durable. 

Before the little pieces of glass are assembled on 
the wooden form, each is bound with a tire of copper 
ribbon. ‘Then molten lead as it cools binds them 
together, and marks their outlines with gray relief. 
Even falling from a considerable he ight injures them 
not at all, or so slightly that repair is easy and in- 
expe nsive. On this page above we illustrate inter- 
esting examples of bronze Colonial and Georgian 
lamps with mosaic shades. 


Che placing of the lights is all-important, and 


recommended by 


mosaic. 
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LIVING-ROOM 


depends largely on the way in which the room is to be 
used. For the dining-room a hanging lamp that 
concentrates the light upon the table below is impera- 
tive. ‘This should be supplemented by wall brackets 
near the sideboard—and wherever required for 
general illumination, little of which is needed in an 
apartment used exclusively for dining. 

In a hall, reception-room, or ball-room, quite the 
opposite is true. General illumination only is desir- 
able, subdued in the hall, bright in the reception- 
room, brilliant in the ball-room. Formerly, con- 
cealed lighting with the bulbs hidden behind the cove 
of the ceiling was sometimes attempted. ‘The 
extravagant waste of light, combined with the never 
pleasing decorative effect, has convinced most of 
its futility. 

A source of light if not too bright, and particularly 
if in rich colors, is the most prominent and joyful 
decorative object in an interior. Why try to hide it? 

The light should seldom be at the height of the 
ceiling except in low rooms. In low rooms the light 
sources should be in small units, on account of their 
necessary nearness to the eye. As the height of the 
ceiling increases, larger units are permissible, and on 
account of the greater economy in use of large units, 

(Continued on page 15, Advertising Section.) 











The Furniture ot To-day 
By THE EDITOR 


HE general trend in house furnishing now, upheld. An excellent idea of the sincerity of this 
makes for simplicity much more decidedly standard is shown in the following excerpt from a 
than has been the case for very many years. _ brochure written by a well-known student of crafts, 

This dominating note is felt as particularly as expressed by the 
much in costly and handsome fur- modern art movement. He says, 
nishings as in the fittings of the “Simplicity in the furniture made 
least pretentious homes. The by this firm has been secured not 
Renaissance of hand-made fur- for the sake of cheapness but for 
niture is here and how much that the sake of elegance and truth.’’ 
means all along the line, from the He also tells us that the thought 
simplest and least costly to the came to the head of this firm, 
most elaborately carved pieces, we “Why can we not make in Amer- 
and the succeeding generations ica, furniture as good as Europe- 
will testify. “Ihe machine-carved, an, but simpler and more organic. 
turned, badly put together and Furniture that is right in wood, 
highly varnished chairs and tables workmanship and design, but not 
which have made hideous the overcarved or overdecorated. 

homes of the well-to-do in the past - oe ©? ey ehenld noe 
are fast disappearing, and in their the price be governed by material 
place have come the beautifully and labor. To this end simplic- 
designed and executed creations of ity was sought, but with no in- 


to-day which stand for all that is tention of being commonplace or 
good in craftsmanship, and fre- ugly. Wood is beautiful in itself, 
quently we find are exact repro- why not let it show forth its own 
ductions of the best that was of- beauty,—frets, mouldings, 
fered in the days of such designers spindles and carvings prevent good 
as Chippendale, Heppelwhite, finishing, why not let the beauty 
Sheraton and their peers. The of it depend upon the finishing; 





beautiful console table shown in FIG. I—A BUREAU to have perfect finishing we must 
the picture is a very perfect ex- have perfect cabinet work. The 
ample of its kind. It is the product of a shop design should be made, not for itself but to 
where the highest standard of excellence is absolutely bring out the quality of the wood, and to give the 





FIG. 2—A CONSOLE TABLE FIG. 3--A HALL SEAT 
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House and 


cabinet-maker and hn- 
isher a chance 

iLxamples of furmiture 
shown incurs Nos Se ae 3, 4, 
and 5, embody these ideas, 
as they are from the work- 
shops of the men who have 
thought thus deeply on the 
subject 

kor houses where sim- 
plicity and economy most 
vo hand in hand, turniture 
substantially made and well 
put together, and of good 
line and dignihed propor- 
mons can be pure hased. 
Used in the quaintly ar- 
tistic room shown in the 
picture, are simple pieces 
of good design which are 
typical of the kind of fur- 
niture recommended where 
there 1s lirtle money to be 
spent lhis furniture ts 
made in oak, ash, and birch, 
and can be finished in the 


workshops in accordance with the purchaser’s in- 


structions, or may be bought in an unfinished state 
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AN ARTISTIC LIVING-ROOM 


and treated to match the woodwork of the room in 
which it will be used. 

Where Colenial or any period furnishing is at- 
tempted, it is necessary to select the furniture with 
the greatest care. Where one is not personally 
familiar with the correct styles to use for certain 
periods, expert advice should be taken on the subject. 
The value of many a piece of furniture—charming in 
itself—has been wholly lost by improper environ- 
ment. ‘There are firms who make a specialty of 
reproducing the Colonial designs with absolute accu- 
racy. With carefully selected wood and the best 
cabinet work this furniture cannot be surpassed 
in beauty and certainly is not equaled in stability 
by the really old pieces. 





FIG. 5--A BEDSTEAD 
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It has been said that the three hardest things for a 
woman to choose are a husband, a silk dress and a 
carpet, and perhaps it is true—certainly the home- 
maker is confronted by few more vexing questions 
than that of floor covering. In October this is a 
question which is uppermost, for it is then that the 
house Is commonly made ready for winter occupancy. 
From the sanitary standpoint bare, hardwood floors 
and rugs are best, but if a house is not well built car- 
pets are sometimes essential for warmth. Of course 
if one has the capital to cover the initial cost no rugs 
are as economical as the Oriental and none as greatly 

» be desired. But beware of imitations. Unless 
you have had much experience either take an expert 
with you when you make your purchases or else go 
to a dealer of such well established reputation that 
you may depend upon his word. It is so easy to be 
deceived and so difficult to be sure; and of course the 
stability of the colors and durability of the rug de- 
pend upon this. In the selection of pattern also 
have a care—even all Oriental rugs are not desirable 

some of the designs being far preferable to others. 
Indeed in the purchase of both rugs and carpets it is 
well to remember that the covering of the floor 
should not be a predominant note in the decoration 
of the room but should be in harmony with the other 
furnishings, and with the walls serve in part as a 
background. For this reason pronounced colors and 
large patterns are usually to be avoided. It always 
pays to get the best quality but it is not essential 
to get the most expensive kind. A Hopi fibre rug is 
better than a poor moquette, and a tapestry Brussels 
than an imitation Smyrna. In fact, though it be 
out of season a word may be said in favor of the 
fibre rugs which are extremely cheap, very decora- 
tive, and thoroughly unpretentious. For the cottage 
home they are ideal and in the city home they are 
not out of place. If more people had the courage 
to use simple, inexpensive things we should have 
many more attractive and livable houses. 

And after all that is the secret of good furnishing, 
the house should not be a series of show rooms but 
a place to live in. But how few seem to have been 
planned with this object and how difficult it is in 
many homes to even find one comfortable chair! 

This same theory holds good in regard to the win- 
dows. They have a definite function which when 
they are swathed in much lace and many fabrics 
they are unable to perform. Curtain the windows 


(Continued on page 16, Advertising Section.) 











If grass seed were not sown in September there 
is yet a chance to obtain a good lawn by sowing as 
early this month as possible. 


This is an ideal time in which to plant; time is 
saved and quicker and better results are obtained. 
Where planting is done now, the early spring will 
find the plants pushing out without the check usually 
incident to the spring-planted stock. 


Bulbs can only be planted in the fall with a hope 
of satisfactory results. Plant them early. 


The seed of such annuals as asters, pinks, zinnias, 
marigolds, petunias, scarlet sage and verbena should 
now be sown. They will lie dormant until the 
warmth of spring when they will germinate. ‘Then 
they will come into rapid g growth, producing flowers 
weeks in advance of spring-sown seed, and will self- 
sow for another year. 


Crocuses, pot culture especially, should be potted 
early. The dish crocuses are of great beauty for 
either house or garden. 


For a fine window display, the finer varieties of 
hyacinths and narcissus deserve attention. No 
flower is more appreciated than the narcissus when 
grown as a window plant. ‘The earlier the bulbs are 
potted and the better they are rooted before being 
brought to light, the better will be their display of 


flowers. 


This is a good time to put out hardy rose plants; 
those two years old do best. While October is the 
most desirable time, they will do well planted even 
later if the weather is open and seasonable. After 
the plants have been set, the soil should be drawn up 
around each plant and a good mulch of well rotted 
stable manure applied. 

The hardy flowering shrubs can be successfully 
planted at the same time and given like treatment. 


A present investment in hardy bulbs, if given 
proper attention, ~ will yield satisfactory results. 
Among these may be classed the tulip, hyacinth, 
narcissus and crocus, and they will withstand the 
severest winter weather. Their fragrant and bright 
flowers are among the first to appear in the spring. 
October and November are the best months in which 
to prepare and fill the beds—October is the better 

(Continued on page 17, Advertising Section.) 
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The Editor wishes to extend a personal invitation to all readers of House and Garden to send to the 
Correspondence Department, inquiries on any matter pertaining to house finishing and furnishing. Care- 
ful consideration is given each inquiry, the letter and answer being published in due time as matters of 
interest to other readers. Where an early reply is desired if a stamp and self-addressed envelope are 
enclosed, the answer will be sent. No charge whatever is made for any advice given. 


SANDALWOOD FOR BURNING 


Will you kindly direct me as to where I can pro- 
cure sandalwood to burn for getting rid of flies, as 
suggested in the July issue of your Magazine. 


Mrs. T. M. M., Abington, Conn. 


Answer: I have referred your letter to the people 
from whom this can be obtained and you will doubt- 
less hear from them promptly. 


PIANO FOR A MISSION ROOM 


Would you kindly advise me in the selection of a 
piano. I want one of good make but I particularly 
desire a Mission case as it will be used in a Mission 
room which is as typically Mission in the detail of 
wood trim and finish as in the furnishing. I do not 


want to spend more than $500 or $600, as the life of 


the piano is short in this climate. I enclose you a 
diagram of the room and would ask that you suggest 
the best position for the piano. New Orleans. 


Answer: Many good manufacturers of pianos are 
putting out uprights in cases of so-called Mission de- 
signs. [hese are always a dark stained wood and 
have a dull or flat finish. 

Directly under the high set amber leaded glass 
window which your diagram shows would be the 
most advantageous place for your piano. 


WAXED FLOORS 


| am particularly partial to waxed floors and do 
not in the least mind the trouble of having them re- 
newed. Please advise me regarding the best wax 
to use, and ts it necessary to stain a floor of oak so 
as to have it look best? I enclose a stamped envel- 
ope for reply. St. Louis. 


Answer: | am glad to send you the names of several 
wax hnishes for your floors; any one of these will give 
you entire satisfaction. A stain is not essential by 
any means for a floor which is to be waxed. _It is 
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j space in this issue, the Editor's Talk is omttted, but will appear as usual in the November number] 


simply a matter of taste. There are brown shades 
which are effective, though many prefer a dark 
mahogany stain for floors. 


RUBBER TILING FOR KITCHEN FLOORS 
Do you like the rubber flooring for kitchens and is 


it very costly to use, and does it require to be re- 
newed frequently Mrs. R. B. 


Answer: I send you an address from which you 
can obtain full and reliable information in regard to 
rubber flooring. For certain floors it is an emi- 
nently practical and wise selection. 

PAINTING WICKER FURNITURE 

I am anxious to finish some old chairs myself with 
a paint which will dry with a gloss and go on easily 
and smoothly. Can you supply me with the name 
of the kind I should get? I send self-addressed envel- 
ope. Also do you like painted wicker furniture in a 
parlor? It has been suggested to me that I paint my 
old wicker chairs, which are somewhat soiled, a light 
straw color and put some loose red plush cushions in 
them. My walls are covered with a red _ striped 
paper; my curtains are net, trimmed with applique. 
The rug is red and green. I have some Mission 
furniture in the room and the woodwork is white. 
My mantel is grained oak. I need some new portiéres 
too. What shallI get? Would you say to put some 
gilding on the chairs if I paint them white or straw 
color! Wichita, Kans. 


There are colored varnishes or enamels on the 
market which will give you the effect you speak of. 
I send you the address requested. However, let me 
suggest that you use a rich crimson enamel or dark 
ivy green for the wicker chairs. Upholster the loose 
cushions with linen taffeta showing a close pattern of 
crimson hollyhocks and much green foliage on a white 
ground. This will make your cushions much more 
attractive than the plush, as well as being quite in the 











present vogue. 


Make straight over-draperies from 
the same taffeta and hang at your windows, outlining 


the net curtains. The green and crimson of the 
flowers will bring the green and red of your rug into 
harmony with the room. Under no circumstances 
use any gilding on your chairs. Your portiéres 
should be of plain red cotton velvet exactly matching 
one shade of your wall-paper. These should be 
made without interlining, simply placing two widths 
of the material together and tacking at intervals. 
Finish by a casing at the top and run loosely on a 
brass rod. Your woodwork should show an ivory 
tone in preference to white, and by all means have the 
oak grained mantel painted also to match it. The 
price of the linen taffeta is $1.75 a yard, fifty inches 
wide, and the cotton velvet is $2.40 a yard, fifty 
inches wide. I send you samples of these materials 
that you may see the colors and try them with your 
wall-paper, as it is essential that these harmonize 
with wall-paper and rug. 


IN REGARD TO PAINT SPECIFICATION 

[ am informed by my architect that it is possible 
to have specifications written in which all materials 
covering the surface of the house, such as exterior 
paint, exterior stain, porch floor paint and finish for 
all interior standing woodwork and floors may be 
obtained from the same manufacturers. Is this 
true? If this be so, will you advise me what manu- 
facturer you would recommend me to write to, as 
your experience in all of these lines is, of course, 
extensive. One advantage to me would be having all 
goods shipped together as I am pretty far from the 
center of things. Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada. 


Answer: I have sent you the address requested. 
[ think you will find the materials advised will give 
you entire satisfaction. 


A NORTHEAST BEDROOM 


I am doing over my chamber, which is 15 x 15 on 
the northeast corner of an old-fashioned square 
house. [he woodwork is to be white enamel, and I 
shall stain the original pine floor. Would like a 
dull green finish. What would be the best way to 
obtain it? I want a light cheery paper. How 
would a white ground with pink roses in large figure 
do, without any border, using cretonne over-curtains 
to match at the two windows? Or is there a more 
dainty way to paper? Shall use white iron bed and 
golden oak chiffoniere and cheval glass. Maine. 


Answer: I think that you would find a soft brown 
stain more acceptable for the floor in the room you 
describe than the dull green. I, however, send you 
the addresses of the firms from whom these can be 
obtained. You do not mention whether you wish a 
gloss finish or not. 





The Editor’s Talks and Correspondence 


You might use wax or any of 





the prepared finishes which are good. Some of these 
give a high gloss finish and others a semi-gloss closely 
resembling wax. I send you samples of | paper with 
pink roses on a white ground, also a paper showing 
a mingling of roses and lilacs. ‘This is a very attrac- 
tive paper on the wall. Your ceiling should be ivory 
white and drop to the picture rail. I have taken the 
liberty of suggesting the muslin draperies for this 
room, samples of which I send you. 


SELECTING A MANTEL FOR A LIVING-ROOM 


We are just planning the interior detail of my new 
home and I| am particularly anxious to have this in 
good taste and attractive. The Editor’s Talks have 
been of much service to me in deciding certain points. 
I would, however, like a little specific advice in regard 
to the mantel question. My living-room will be 
finished in chestnut wood in accordance with the 
suggestions in the Editor’s Talks. This will be 
stained a dull brown. ‘The room is 18 x 24 and has 
an alcove window. At the other end from the alcove 
is the fireplace and it will be a very large one. The 
wall above the six foot wainscot I wish to cover with 
a figured paper, something showing designs of trees. 
Would you suggest cobblestones, carefully selected 
in size, for the fireplace, or would you advise tiles? 
I shall probably use brass fixtures in the room. As 
it is a large room and has a fairly high ceiling, per- 
haps the Colonial fixtures would be suitable. | 
would, however, like advice on this point as well. 
There are beams on the ceiling, not heavy ones, how- 
ever, and rough plaster will be used between. What 
color shall I make the ceiling? Should the mantel 
shelf be like the woodwork ‘of the room or if I use 
the cobblestones would it look well painted [gray ? 

California. 


Answer: You do not state whether your house is a 
country house or will face a city street. “This would 
make some difference in your decision in regard to 
the facing for your fireplace. If it is a country 
house, the cobblestones would be extremely attrac- 
tive, not however, for the hearth, as it would be im- 
possible to keep this in any degree tidy. The gray 
cement should be used for the hearth with the cob- 
blestones. The cobblestones should be laid in a 
gray mortar and set rough. 


By no means paint the mantel shelf. ‘This should 
be of the chestnut like the standing woodwork and 
stained and finished in exactly the sanie manner. 
If this be a town house I would suggest tiles in a 
soft shade of sage green with the dull finish, for 
hearth and facings in preference to the cobble- 
stones. 

In regard to fixtures, wrought iron or bronze 
would be particularly attractive in this room. Iam 


(Continued on page 19, Advertising Section.) 
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SHRUBBERY FOR PROTECTING A BANK 


| have a summer cottage and am losing a few feet of bank every 
year from frost and tide. The bank is low. What could be 
planted of sufficiently dense growth to protect it? The climate is 
very severe and the bank naturally exposed and non-fertile. My 
neighbor's place is much higher than my own and at the division line 
there is a steep grassed bank about four feet average height. In 
fact aterrace. | have thought it would be an ideal place for shrub- 
bery to break the abrupt effect and make a sort of dividing hedge. 
The ground will be naturally damp. What would you suggest. 
Ihe winters are severe and spring and fall quite long and cold. 

My trees prevent me from getting good results in growing a grass 
lawn which I need badly. Please suggest. 


J. H. D., Amherst, N.S. 


It is a very difficult question to answer unless one could visit the 
location and examine the surroundings. I can only make sugges- 
tions. Examine similar situations and exposures near you, and 
see if any shrubs, native or exotic, are growing there. If so, use 
them 


Whatever you use, plant thickly. Often a single specimen 
of a species may fail in a bleak situation, whereas a group of them 
may thrive. That is because each helps to protect the other. 


Mulch heavily at the roots with strong manure, which, while fer- 
tilizing the shrubs, will help hold the soil. ‘The following shrubs 
are suitable in many such cases: Myrica certfera, our native 
bayberry, will stand extreme exposure and do well in poor soil. It 
grows some four to five feet high. Our native wild roses, huckle- 
berry, Rubus Canadensis, the wild blackberry and the sumacs, 
might do. 

A good lawn cannot be had under the shade of trees. The ab- 
sence of sun is one cause, and the scant amount of moisture and 
food left after the stronger roots of the trees have had their fill ts 
another. Heavy manuring on the surface during the winter will 
help it—if not too shady. 


THE TIME FOR TRIMMING SHRUBS 


As a subscriber to House AND GARDEN I take the liberty of ask- 
ing the following:—What time of year should the following shrubs 
be trimmed ? 

Deutzia, Philadelphus, red twigged dogwood, lilac, Japanese 
yucea, hardy hydrangea, yucca, snowball, purple berberry, Ber- 
beris thictfolia, Berberis T bunbergit, spirea, weigela. 

We have large maple trees about thirty years old. The ground 
has gradually washed away leaving some of the top roots exposed. 
Is it a bad idea to put dirt about four feet deep and six feet wide, 
close around the tree; or should the dirt be placed over the ground 
up against the bark and trunk of the tree. 

I enclose a stamped envelope for reply. Thanking you in 
advance I am, 


Yours very truly, R. W. F. 


If the shrubs are much out of shape, trim them in the spring or 
fall, cutting out all weak and dead wood, and all branches that 
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cross and rub against each other. This may naturally destroy 
some flower buds, which must be sacrificed for the general good. 
Afterwards, when in need, trim the spring flowering ones right 


after they have bloomed, and the fall blooming ones in the 
winter. 


This applies mainly to shrubs grown for their flowers. The red- 
twigged dogwood is grown for its bright colored bark in winter. 
It is brighter in the young wood than in the old. Cutting it back 
quite severely each or every other spring gives the necessary vigo- 
rous shoots that color well. The berberries should be trimmed but 
little, if any, except for the removal of dead wood or any shoots too 
ambitious, which may be taken out any time. There is a class of 
shrubs, some of the spireas being among them, notably Spirea 
callosa and its varieties, that are summer bloomers. They are 
generally classed as spring flowering and trimmed when through 
blooming. Finer flowers but less in number may be had if this 
shrub is not trimmed until early the following spring, and then cut 
back close to the ground. It will send up strong shoots bearing 
large flat heads of flowers. If these are cut off just below their 
base, when faded, other flowers will be produced along the stem 
lower down. 

The yucca is a hardy perennial with evergreen foliage. All it 
needs is to remove the dead flower stalk and any decayed leaves. 

The soil may be replaced even up against the tree trunk to the 
same level it stood at originally and even a foot higher. Often 
where roots are exposed near the trunk, the bark loses the appear- 
ance of “root bark” and assumes the character of the bark above, 
and the tree goes on as if nothing had happened. These large roots 
are merely the channel through which the food is conveyed from 
the feeding roots farther out. As a rule, the roots extend as far 
out as the tips of the branches, and the main feeding roots are near 
the extremities. Four feet is quite a depth to wash away and still 
leave the tree standing. Generally over ninety per cent of the 
maples’ roots are within that distance of the surface. Haven’t you 
miscalculated ? 

Now that you have the opportunity to aid your tree, 
spread a six inch layer of manure—fresh or rotted—all over 
that portion you are to cover, and place the soil over it. If you 
cover only to the original level, you can go close to the trunk, but 
if over a foot above that, keep a foot away. 





SPANISH MOSS 


What is the botanical name of the Spanish moss so often seen 
hanging to the trees in the South, and how is its life sustained ? 
Is it a parasite ? S. E. M. 


No, a parasite inserts its roots into the living tissue of another 
plant and draws its sustenance from it. The Spanish moss is 
botanically known as the Tillandsia usneotdes, an epiphyte 
depending mainly upon the moisture in the air for its support, 
although it belongs to a family where some of its members grow 
in the ground. It is closely related to the common pineapple. 
An interesting description of the Spanish moss will be found in 
the December, 1906, issue of House AND GARDEN. 
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Epirep By JOHN GILMER SPEED 


Horses and 


HE purpose of this department is to take coun- 
sel with those who have country or suburban 
places as to the purchase, keep and treatment 

of such animals as horses, cows, dogs and poultry 
that are appropriate adjuncts tothe home. The Edi- 
tor disclaims at the outset any pretense to the last 
a on any subject, and, while he is willing 
» give advice in regard to the things that come 
withan the range of his experience, he is also confident 
in the expectation that he will learn much from those 
he is fortunate enough to interest. Therefore at the 
beginning he says to the readers of House AND Gar- 
DEN: come letustake 
counsel together. 
The most impor- 
tant animal adjunct 
of a country home 
is the horse, just as 
the dog is the most 
interesting. Keep- 
ing a horse is not a 
thing to be entered 
onlightly. It there- 
fore behooves each 
person who thinks 
of such a venture to 
ponder the matter 
soberly. A good 
horse may not be 
bought for a mere 
song, nor can _ he, 
like the wild ass, be 
fed on the East 
wind. No, a good 
horse must be paid 
for with a good price 
and fed on good oats 





FRENCH COACH HORSE, CHANDERNAGOR a 
Imported and owned by McLoughlin Bros., Columbus, Ohio lucky. It is not well 
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and hay, both of which cost money. He must also be 
properly housed and carefully groomed. So | insist 
that the ownership of a horse is a serious matter 
and worthy of sober consideration. But if we will 
have a horse, and I know of nothing that adds more 
to the felicity of a well-constituted person, we should 
determine why we want a horse and what we wish 
to do with him after the acquisition. 

There are kinds and kinds of horses, the types 
being very various and the characteristics as numer- 
ous as the individuals. ‘To get a horse not suitable 
for the purpose to which the animal is to be put 
is sure to lead to 

quick disappoint- 
ment. An unsuit- 
able horse is no 
better thana bad 
horse for the busi- 
ness in hand. A 
pony is excellent for 
some kinds of work, 
a draft horse for 
other kinds of work. 
And in the range be- 
tween one extreme 
and the other there 
are horses that fit 
into each particular 
place. But perfect 
horses are few and 
far between. The 
first Tattersall said 
that a man who in 
a lifetime had one 
perfect horse should 
count himself very 
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therefore to be discouraged because your first horse, 
or your twentieth for that matter, is not perfect at 
once in conformation, in action, in temper and 1 

health. Pretty near to perfection is as good as oe r- 
fection itself to those not highly critical. This is no 
suggestion, let me hasten to say, against being crit- 
ical either in selecting a horse for purchase or in 
judgment of him afterwards. Horse sense, which 
has long been highly esteemed, does not refer to the 
capacity of the horse, but to the knowledge that we 
acquire in the study of the horse. He is a good text- 
hook and when we know how to read him at sight we 
have acquired a knowledge that is much rarer than 
the generality of us are willing to admit. This is a 
very curious human characteristic and one that | 
confess | do not know how to account for unless it 


comes by inheritance | hose ot us who are of i ng- 


lish descent pretty surely get our assumption of 


‘horse sense”’ in that way, for it has been a common 
saying time out of mind—I came across it in the 
London § iturday Review only yesterday that every 
good I nglishman is atonce a horse lover and a good 
horseman. But the assumption and self-deception 
are almost universal. \ man will not pretend to 
know Greek if he do not know it at least somewhat, 
nor vet the higher mathematics nor Esoteric Budd- 
hism. But the horse-—why, to be sure. Have we 
not seen horses all our lives and been served by them? 
Of course we know them. This self-deception is 
what leads to our easy undoing when we meet the 
wily gentlemen who give the odds at the race tracks 
and then again when we chaffer with the astute 
horse dealers in an effort either to buy or sell. Still 
there is no cause for discouragement. When we 


have learned humility we are in a proper frame of 


mind to appreciate horse virtues as well as human. 
So, when we have determined that we want a horse 

we must also determine why we want him. Is it to 

catch the train at the station? ls it to canter over 





MORGAN STALLION, METEOR MORGAN 


Owned by H. P, Crane, Esq., St. Charles, Illinois 
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KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSE, MAYO 
Owned by Mrs. John Gerken, Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 


the country roads and by-paths for fun and recrea- 
tion? Is it to drive out on the roads in a runabout 
or rockaway? Is it to follow the hounds across 
country? Or is it to do all these things and still keep 
only one hoese? An easy answer to the last question 
would be to say that such capacities could not be 
united in one horse. Probably no one horse would 
be likely to win in a show ring in all the classes enu- 
merated. But it is not impossible. I have seen horses 
pretty nearly as good as that. Such horses are called 
general utility horses and in the basic American horse 
stock there are types potential in the qualities that 
make for excellence in all these fields. “The man that 
is to keep only one horse, unless he is sure that he 
will only want one class of service from his horse, 
should by all means try to get 
a general utility hack, which 
is ordinarily in the catalogues 
of the dealers called either a 
ride and drive or a combi- 
nation horse. 

If you want a horse for 
station work alone then it is 
pretty sure that the animal 
should have size, weight and 
decent speed. Indeed the 
heavy coach horse is about 
the same as that needed for 
station work. We have never 
had in this country a distinctly 
reproducing American coach 
horse type. When they have 
appeared, and still been of 
American blood, they have 
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merely happened and have not been 
the result of purposeful breeding. This 
has been acknowledged ofhcially and the 
United States Department of Agric ulture 
is now conducting experiments in Colo- 
rado to the end that we may have 
American coach horses of a distinct 
type. Meanwhile we have depended 
largely on the union of hackneys and 
French coachers with our own trotting 
stock. These combinations have not 
been entirely happy, for both the kng- 
lish and French heavv horses are more 
“cold blooded” than our own and the 
progeny of such matings have gener- 
ally not been an improvement on either 
line of blood. 

Still station horses and coach horses 
may be had. They should be near to 
16 hands in height and weigh somewhere 
about 1200 pounds. Such a horse sym- 
metrically formed and clean in action 
can carry a station wagon or a rock- 
away at a good pace over any road not 
too long or too he avy of grade. These 
two matters—length of vend and steep- 
ness of grade—should be very carefully 
considered when selecting both horse 
and station wagon. Where the road 
is either hilly or long a carriage of as little 
weight as is consistent with strength 
and durability should be selected. And 
tolerably light w agons of much strength 
can be built in this country where wood 
is available that is both tough and light. 
But in equipages we are apt to take our 
ultra-fashions from England, where car- 
riages are heavier than they need be 
when our hickory wood is used in con- 
struction. If we must have heavy wag- 
ons we must have heavy horses or use a 
pair to do the work which, under other 
conditions, might be done by one. De- 
pend upon it, however, that it is more 
difficult to get a large heavy horse that is 
at once clever and smart than a smaller 
one, and the weight of the load to be 
drawn must in a great measure deter- 
mine the size. These things being 
determined the next most important 
consideration for a station horse is his 
temper. He must be amiable. A rest- 
less and fretful horse has no place in 
such work, where there are often fright- 
some sights and sounds to be encountered. 

Now suppose the one work the horse 
is to'do is to be under the saddle.. Here 
we must consider two chief things—the 
skill‘ of the rider and his weight. An 
unskilful rider or a beginner in the art 
should have a very quiet, even a sluggish 
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Colonial Work Table 


with pocket 
ends. 
Of mahogany 


—inlaid or 








plain—fin- 
ished in our | 
Old English | 
egg shell 
effect. 


Price $15.50 
SMITH & BECK 


240-242 S. 12th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MEN AND WOMEN 
WRITE TO-DAY for free booklet 


and learn how mushrooms are cheaply 
grown for big profits in cellars, 
stables, boxes, etc., entire year. We 
do it. So can you. Big market. 
Dept. 11, EASTERN ImporTING Co., 
Brighton, Mass. 


Small Expense 
Start Now 








DWIGHT MFG. CO., New York 


and you will receive, free by mail, 
an interesting booklet containing 
samples of 

Dwight Anchor Sheets and Pillowcases, 
and valuable information which will 
be instructive to every housekeeper. 
Better write it now before you forget 
it, and simply ask for free copy of 
“Sheeting Facts.” 
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The Extra ) : : 
20 Cents Wa /erfection 


You pay 80 cents for the chocolates you 
believe best, but 20 cents a pound more buys 


S 20 
Neve oy 


REALLY best because 


Ingredients cost nearly twice the price of 
those in ANY 80 cent candy 


Methods of making are the most scientif« 
and hygienic known 


No simple sugar and chocolate combi 
nations only the most exquisite blends of 
highest-priced nuts, fruits and fondants 


EVERY PIECE the finest. 
In trays,. packed each piece in an individual case 


Besides, I will pay $1000 for 
the first box of any other cand 
as good, bought in the regular 
way in the open market 


These sweets may be had in the it stores in six 
or of a thousand agencies, but to con 

e YOU. I will prepay express any Where in United 
eceipt of $1 note or money order for a 

and will refund money if you are not entirely 


ased. INTERESTING booklet on request 


328 North Charles Street 


Baltimore 


Wis New York icago 
Washington ea ee | 
Philadelphia 
































Building greenhouses i is more than 
a carpenter s job—one must have 
had experience to really know how. 


HITCHINGS & CO. 


with their many years experience feel 
confident of giving complete satis- 
faction. 

Send to 1170 Broadway, New 


York, enclosing 5c¢ in postage for 


booklet. 
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(The Standard for Excellence 


IN BUILDERS’ 





FINE 
HARDWARE 





With Correct Designs in 
all the Leading Schools of 
Art is found in the produc- 
tions of 


rae 8 
CORBIN 


N. W. Corner 
Eighth and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


FACTORIES 

















q New Britain, Conn. 
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Interlocking Rubber Tiling 











Kitchen, showing Interlocking Rubber Tiling in residence of Mr. Webb Horton, 
Middletown, N.Y 
Particularly adapted for Court Houses, Banking Institutions, Church Aisles, Hospitals, 
Libraries, Business Offices, Restaurants, Vestibules, Elevators, Kitchens, 
Laundries, Pantries, Bathrooms and for Steamships 
and Floating Property generally. 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 


New York Belting and Packing Co., Ltd. 


91-93 Chambers Street, New York City 








mount. With more experience and 
greater skill a better mount will inevi- 
tably be required. But a saddle horse, 
as a rule, should never be larger or 
heavier than his special work requires 
him to be. <A saddle horse, wherher 
for a light weight or a heavy weight 
rider, should have well defined high 
withers, sloping shoulders, a short back, 
strong flat legs well set under him and 
be particularly muscular and well devel- 
oped in the hind quarters where is the 
propelling power. The ideal saddle 
horse should be about 154 hands in 
height, and weigh 1050 pounds. Such 
a horse, with a conformation of the 
kind indicated, should be up to 180 
pounds and sometimes very much more. 
When we look for mounts for men over 
200 pounds in weight we have to con- 
sider the probable carrying capacity of 
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HACKNEY PONY, DONCASTER MODEL 


Owned by Mrs. John Gerken, Sheepshead Bay, 
New York 


each animal and that capacity in my 
judgment is regulated by the shortness 
of the back with reference to the size 
and position of the legs that have to 
carry the weight in motion. A bridge 
designer ought to be a good judge of the 
capacity oF a weight-carrying — horse. 
Big man, big horse was once an axiom; 
but the capacity of small horses—horses 
of the cob-built kind—is now highly 
appreciated for such work. We have 
in America the most excellent material 
for saddle horses and there is no reason 
why all classes of riders may not be ad- 
mirably suited if the purchaser have com- 
petent advice in making his selection. 
As to runabout or other driving horses 
the field is so large that it is embarrassing 
to advise without writing a book. Do 
we want style or speed or do we want 
both? We can have them just as we 
(Continued on page 10.) 
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There is One Right Way | 


to Warm a House 


You ought to know something about how 
heating systems are built and the principles on 
which they operate before you decide which to 
install in your home, where it will be either a source 
of comfort, health and economy or the reverse, de- 
























Residence at Elberon 






L 1, 

. ° Glen Cove. Heated 

oberts, Architect. Henig’; H: pending on which you choose. Residence ara, Archie ator 
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Let us send you a booklet about the 


KELSEY 
Warm Air 
Generator 


Also our book of “OPINIONS” with pictures of 350 Kelsey 
heated homes with hundreds of letters from satished users. 

30,000 Kelseys have been sold, principally to home owners 
who have investigated, and to-day the Kelsey System is being 
installed in the finest class of City or Country residences. The 































































































mee ys gy a. N. n: <5 + majority of these houses are in locations exposed to high winds, ag bs Rye, Y. Chas. A. 
dota Cosas prion ¥ making the heating problem particularly difficult. If the Kelsey poe Sao Heste by the Kelsey 


Warm Air Ge 
heats these houses satisfactorily, why not yours rz area ta a aaa 

The Kelsey Generator is very different from other heaters and the Kelsey System is the ideal method of heating, because it warms every 
nook and corner of the house uniformly with pure fresh air, is easy to manage and control, and there are no obtrusive radiators or leaking 
valves and water Pipes to cause trouble and damage. 


The great battery of ZIG-ZAG HEAT TUBES gives the Kelsey more than double the heating surfaces of other heaters and warms much 


greater volumes of air. Each of these separate currents of properly warmed air is under positive control, so that it is possible to FORCE air 
into distant or exposed rooms, thereby insuring an even temperature in every part of the house. 

The Kelsey construction, method of warming fresh air, its great heating surfaces and utilization of all the heat are the reasons why it has 
earned its reputation for efficiency and economy. 

There probably sa Kelsey agent in your town who can demonstrate the value of the generator, reler you to some one in your locality who has one and estimate on the 
cost of putting a KELSEY in your house. If not, we will be glad to send you complete literature and will give you an estimate of cost with suggestions for securing best results 


in heating your home if you will send us a blue print of Architect's plans or pencil sketches of buildings to be heated. Schools and churches can be heated with the KELSEY 
System more satisfactorily and economically than with any other. 


KELSEY HEATING COMPANY 


Main Office and Works, 331 West Fayette Street, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


New York Office Philadelphia Offi Chicago Offi 


ice co Boston Office 
L. V. Sanford, Manager, 154 C Fifth Ave. Builders’ Exchange, 24 South 7th St. Cook & Van Evera Co., Western Selling Agts., 38-40 E. Lake St. 44 Hanover St. 


N. B.— We have a high-class dealer in nearly every city and town who can install the heater for you and guarantee satisfactory results. 


Residence at Centerville, R. I. Hilton & \ 
Jackson, Architects. Heated by the 


Residence at Morristown, N. J. Ludlow 
Kelsey Warm Air Generator. 


alentine, Architects. Heated by the 
Kelsey Warm Air Generator. 
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Horses 

Wealthy people, the kind that 
subscribe to Rouse®Garien, living 
in the suburban districts of our 
large cities, must have horses for 
driving and station work. Your 
advertisement published, as we 
will publish it, will attract the at- 
tention of buyers. Special rates 
and several other inducements 
will be sent upon request. 

JOHN G ILMER SPEED, Editor. 








EsTasiisnep 1844 
PEERLESS 
MORTAR COLORS 


BLACK RED BROWN BUFF 
NEW COLORS: Moss Green, 
Royal Purple, French Gray, 
Pompeian Buff, Colonial Drab. 











The original and standard colors 
for interior and exterior mortar. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 














Water-Reducing Valve 


When the water pressure is too 
high it causes splashing at the 
spigots, hammering in the pipes 
and sometimes bursting of the 
plumbing apparatus. 

This valve will insure against 
these annoyances. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


WATSON & McDANIEL CO. 
137 N. Seventh Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANITA 


THE WASHABLE WALL COVERING 





the new decoratirg 
begins—think twice before using wall 


This year—before 


paper again. Then think of SANITAS 


— the washable wall covering. 


Every argument of beauty, economy 


and health will make SANITAS appeal 


to you. 

BEAUTY — because it has the exquisite 
patterns and colors of the finest wall 
paper. 

ECONOMY — because though inexpen- 


sive it far outlasts wall paper — cannot 
fads, even when directly exposed to 


the sun—cannot crack, tear or peel 
off. 

HEALTH — because all dust and dirt 
every soiled spot can be wiped 
away, as from marble, with a damp 
cloth. 


SANITAS looks like wall paper but is 


printed in oil colors on a 
strong muslin foundation. Dull and glazed 
surface. 

Ask your dealer to show you the SANITAS 
sample book showing many patterns suitable for 
every roominthe house. Or write directly to our 


Department of Home Decoration 


describing your room fully and receive, free, 
suggestive pencil sketches with oy les ‘show- 
ing suitable patterns, which may be had of 
your dealer. 


THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
Dept. 9 , 320 Broadway, New York 

















IN VIRGINIA 


1. James River plantation, 1200 acres, highly productive; brick dwelling; much personality included, 


Price $90,000 


2. Pine estate, 1314 acres; large residence, modern improvements; glorious views: perfect environment, Price $65,000 
3. In fox hunting region, 1038 acres; part in forest; old-time home, 14 hours from Washington, Price $30,000 
4. Grass and truit land, 3100 acres; grand scenery; close to stations; fine springs; some improvements, Price $19,000 
5. Attractive country home; 650 acres; splendid region; shaded lawn; good brick residence, Price $10,000 
6. Inviting proposition, 212 acres; dwelling with modern improvements; charming views; river boundary, Price $ 7,000 


Full description upon application, also list of stock and grain 


larme, river plantations and 


H. W. HILLEARY & CO., . 





istoric homes, 


in best regions. 


. CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 





wish. Our light driving horses are the 
envy and the wonder of the world. 


They can go fast and they can stay long. 
And then we have the incomparable 
Morgan, that Vermont product which 
exemplifies the sturdy character of the 
people of that mountainous, though fer- 
tile State. But in driving horses, as in 
saddle horses, no greater size should be 
looked for than just enough properly to 
do the work required. Large horses ham- 
mer themselves to pieces much more 
quickly than smaller and the latter are 
preferable in all cases save those where 
they are too light for the work ii in hand. 

And to ride across country! Here 
the thoroughbred is to be pre heal 
except where he is not up to the weight. 
Then a half bred must be resorted to. 
But where is to come the horse that is 
to do all these several things? He 
may be found in any of the classes 
mentioned or all the classes may be 
united in one that we call the general 
utility horse. The best general utility 
horses of a high grade are probably to 
be found in Kentucky and then as a 
rule it will be found that they are eligible 
for registration in the books of the 
National Saddle Horse Association. By 
breeding they will likely as not have in 
them strains of the Denmark and In- 
dian Chief blood. Horses so bred have 
speed, style, beauty, stamina, intelligence 
and docility. There is no work to which 
they may not be put, there is none in 
which they will not do themselves credit. 
In harness, under the saddle, in the 
hunting field, or even in the plough, they 
acquit themselves with the honor that is 
an obligation of high lineage. So it is 
possible that a man with only a stable of 
one can have a great variety of uses 
from that one if he be lucky in the selec- 
tion of a proper horse properly bred, and 
know how to use him. But what has 
breeding to do with the individual horse 
if the owner have no purpose of breed- 
ing? If breeding be not worth con- 
sidering in the individual horse then 
its consideration in the propagation of 
horses is notimportant. Ina horse bred 
on certain lines we know what we have 
a right to expect. It is perfectly true 
that those excellently bred are sometimes 
extremely disappointing; but they ought 
to have been better and then surprise 
us in disappointing us. It is also true 
that horses of haphazard breeding are 
often excellent; but in such instances 
they surprise us in their worthiness. 
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It is an unsafe thing to underrate the 
importance of good breeding. Your 
well bred Morgan will probably last 
you from five to ten years longer than 
any other type, and your Kentucky 
Denmark will have nearly five per cent 
more of that precious thing we call 
quality. B if | 

be Selecting a proper horse for the work eauti Uu 

in hand is easy or hard,as the case may ; A 
be. And much depends on where the M | k 
purchaser _ lives. In the great cities Where Difficult Problems : eta Wor 


there is usually a wide range of selection. 











: tie f h William Morris pointed out that the 
The horse markets in New York, Phila- of ne < Spgeag oO — 4 Gooch in-eoder to: wxthe 0 thing codel. 
delphia, Boston, Chic ago, St. Louis and an we ing are invo ve the never found it necessary to make it ugly. 


U- Bar construction with i its curved 

eave line, freedom from heavy 

structural parts, and a line 
t 


many other large towns are well supplied 
and there are reputable dealers to be 


Locks, knobs, latches and hinges are 


necessary parts of every home. Rightly 





they should add to the beauty of a house 
found in pretty nearly if not all these of grace, fully meets the owner's a ida a tan li 
places of sale, barter and exc hange. panes 5m No perience has The designe in balliiess’ hardware 
Horse dealers, to be sure, are generally feocdo ‘ Or growing qualities or created by the Yale & Towne Manulac- 
reeadom from repairs. . ’ + 
held in a disesteem which prevents con- P turing Company make it possible to get 


fidence. But there are very many in- SEND FOR THE U-BAR CATALOGUE ; complete harmony of idea between the 


architecture of the house and the designs 
deed who by no means deserve this 


reputation. A horse dealer is a business 
man just as any other engaged 1 in trade. 





of the builders’ hardware without sacri- 





ficing utility. 

















: Any good hardware dealer can chow 
His reputation for fair dealing 1 is valuable Pierson U-Bar Company | achetreapedll jopadh x ug etd 
to him as an asset and if he be not a fool pee ank Salihen of hase. 

he will not trifle with it by any deliberate U-Bar Greenhouses ql THE YALE & TOWNE 
effort to deceive. Bankers sometimes Metropolitan Building MANUFACTURING CO. 
sell bonds and stocks that do not turn | | Fourth Avenue and 23rd Street ; tm General Offices: 9 Murray St., New York 
out very well and so it is with dealers and Chicago Philadelphia 
their horses. A dealer may know a Boston San Francisco 


/ * ° Exhibit Rooms: 251 Fifth Ave., New York 
great deal about the horse he offers for 


sale and again he may know very little, 
but if a purchaser be frank and square 
with the dealer he is much more likely 
to be met quite half way than if he is 
suspicious and cynical. An established 
dealer does not sell one horse and then 
retire from business; on the contrary he 
expects to keep on doing business with a 
widening circle of customers, keeping 
those with whom he deals and getting 
others through them. It is so palpably 
to his interest to be honest and straight 
that it seems impossible for him to con- TAP 

sider any other course. 1 am speaking g N ESTROUEA 
now of established men who value their 
business connections. The reputation NEW BURLAPS 
for good faith and probity of such men | ¢, — - —— 
is always imperiled by the sharpers and Scotia and Empire 
the outlaws of the trade. Of the latter 
there are at least ten where there is one Suitable for High-Class 
of the former. They do business in a 
small and precarious way and are seldom INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
men of means and _ substance. They 
appear to take a greater delight in con- Send for Samples 
ducting a petty swindle than in making 
an honest trade. It may be said that RICHTER MFG. CO., Tenafly, N. J. 
they seldom do anything honestly and 
never intentionally so. ‘Their betters 














New York, 20 East 2ist Street 
Chicago, 43 E. Randolph Street. 
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HE BROUGHTON SELF-CLOSING BASIN COCKS HAVE 
BEEN IN USE FOR SEVERAL YEARS. MANY OF 
THE LARGEST HOTELS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN 
THE UNITED STATES ARE EQUIPPED WITH THESE 
Go00DB MADE IN BRASS, NICKEL OR SILVER 
PLATED, AND IN SOLID SILVER-METAL. $ 


EVERY ONE WARRANTED 


Manufactured only by 


E. Stebbins Manufacturing Co. 


SPRINGFIELD: MASSACHUSETTS 


Works aT BrigutTwoop 
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+ 
Bricks and Terra Cotta of such 
varied colors and finish making it 








possible to carry out the idea of 


any arc shitect or owner successfully. 


Q. W. KETCHAM 
24 S. 7th St., 


New York 
Terra ( 


Philadelphia 


Baltimore. 


Washington. 


Cotta Works, Crum Lynne, Pa. 
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Mercer Boiler for Steam and Hot Water Heating 


Our Heating Boilers 
and Radiators 


are made for the home 
the Architect 
and Owner demand 


all 


where 
uniform heat in 
weather. 

The efficiency of our 
apparatus makes this 
always possible. 


MILLS SAFETY BOILERS 








THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Factory, Westfield, Mass. 
728 Arch St., —_ Philadelphia 
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POLISHER 


STIPBOMA 


ate tor his harmful, scratching 
and wearin gauge Ge curtas 
“STILBOMA is quesemtoed tn fact for sears. 
Mey Te you give us his 
and we will send one to you prepaid 
Do If not satisfact 
er a weeks trial return it and we will 


No. 3“(ex14 in inches) $.50; » 2 
(15x19) $1.00; No.1 —(19%24) a 50. 
The Stitboma Mfg. Co. 
558 Society for Savings Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
















in the business control what is good in it 
so they practically have no chance except 
with damaged animals and patched up 
cripples. They are the men who ad- 
vertise great bargains; they are the 
““widows”’ who must sell at a sacrifice; 
they are those who will refuse no offer 
and soon. The advertising columns of 
our daily papers are filled with their 
alluring and attractive offerings. As a 
matter of fact they are common swindlers 
looking for the innocent and unwary 
victims whose own ignorance and c upid- 
ity induce them to believe that they 
can get something for nothing. Beware 
of a bargain in horse flesh. Bargains 
are eagerly snapped up by the men in the 
trade who are on the spot where horses 
are bought and sold and are only too 
glad to take advantage of animals below 
their value for the legitimate profit in 
them. 

A good horse, at this _ particular 
time, and for several years past, com- 
mands a good price. Moreover, he is 
worth it. Any other than a good horse, 
no matter how low the figure, is dear at 
any price. It costs justas much to keep 
a poor horse as a good one, while the 
poor one eats his head off in short order 
without having given any satisfaction 
at all. 

If the intending purchaser knows all 
about horses he will not need any advice 
from me. If he deceives himself in 
thinking he knows it all any advice will 
be thrown away on him. So we had as 
well eliminate these two classes as not 
in need of counsel. But the man or 
woman who is not sure can hardly do 
better than put himself or herself in the 
hands of a reputable dealer. How can 
you find such? Just as you would find 
an honest banker, a good doctor, a 
reputable jeweler. In every community 
there are men who stand out as superior 
and beyond reproach. Apart from the 
high considerations which make self- 
interest seem rather mean and sordid 
the controlling business principle that 
honesty is the best policy is held in as 
high regard in the horse markets as in 
other fields of trade. A good horse 
dealer will not even try to cheat; by 
doing so he hurts himself more than he 
does you. He has hundreds of horses 
to sell; you only buy one or a few, at 
most. 

Tell him what you want, what you 
want to pay and then let him try to 
please you. He will show you the horse 
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in repose and in action and will let you 
try him. From his stock you will be 
able, if you have patience, to find what 
you seek. But do not be in too much 
of a hurry and do not, in deciding in the 
affirmative, pay too much attention to 
some non-essential that strikes your 
fancy—color, for instance. The good 
dealer will help you in your selection of 
a horse just as a good banker will 
help you in selecting an investment. 
But do not trust to your coachman or 
stableman in determining or on making 
a purchase. If you deliberately choose 
to be cheated that is a sure and quick 
way. Another “don’t.”” Do not take 
the family or a coterie of friends along 
with you when you set out on a search. 
If you have an amiable friend in whom 
you have confidence let him go alone or 
call him in when you have about con- 
cluded the matter. 

[ have counseled intending purcha- 
sers not to be in too much of a hurry. 
On the other hand, I advise them against 
a too leisurely dawdling. Horses are 
for sale and the dealers usually take the 
first good money in sight. I have known 
many a purchaser to lose what he really 
wanted by waiting till day after to- 
morrow. When that time came the 
horse had found another owner. And 
when you find that you have a horse 
that does not suit you the wisest course 
is to sell him at once. The dealer may 
be willing to exchange him for something 
else; if not it is still best to sell and sell 
quickly, even though the ever available 
auction sale be resorted to. An unsatis- 
factory horse is too vexatious to the 
human spirit to be put up with. Get 
rid of him and accept the loss; then try 


again. 
Every horse owner gets a_ bad 
horse now and again. It is no im- 


putation on a man’s judgment to be 
deceived by a horse. There are good 
horses in plenty and the optimist who 
refuses to be discouraged will surely 
find his reward. Cynical non-horse- 
owning friends may be as bitterly 
witty as their faculties enable them, 
but no attention should be paid to such 
cavillers. 

They are like to the old bachelors 
who scoff at matrimony; they are only 
poor things at best. The good horse 
rewards his owner in a thousand various 
ways; he is worth hunting for, worth 
waiting for and once secured he should 
have the treatment that fidelity merits. 
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hands of private owners. 


O you put road serviceability first in buying a car? 
will find it developed to the highest degree in The Autocar. 
Reliability is a watchword in The Autocar factory. 
Every effort of this great manufacturing plant is devoted to 
producing motor cars that are reliable in every particular, that will 
respond to the utmost service demanded of them. 
f An uniquely exhaustive system of factory tests insures the highest 
standard of efficiency in every part before any car is sent out on the roads. 
That is why The Autocars have established an unequalled record for 
Reliability both on the track in formal contests and on the highways in the 


Mile-a-Minute Roadster— $3000 


You 


Roadster, 35 h.p., 4 passengers, $3000 

Touring Car, Type XIV, z30h.p., 5 passengers, $3000 
Limousine, 30 h.p., 5 passengers, $3750 
Runabout, Doctor's Car, Type XV, 12 h.p., $1200 





Write for The Autocar Book 
and address of local repre- 
sentative. 














Photographic re- 
productions and 
description of 
any type will be 
Sent upon request 




















“Phe FUurocar Company 
—_ Neladvrwlity ww 


Ghe AUTOCAR RUNABOUT 


—most highly developed motor car 
inthe world. Absolute standard in 
runabouts. Two hori- 
zental-opposed cylin- 
ders. Motor under 
hood. Sliding gear, 
roller-bearing trans- ff 
misson. Three speeds 
forward and reverse. 
Direct shaft drive. 


33d Street, Ardmore, Penn. 


All Autocars sold with standard warranty of N. A. A. M. 
Member : Assoriation Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 





The man who buys any 
other Typewriter always 
HOPES it will 
be as good as the 
Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 








110 S, NINTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Stanley’s Ball-Bearing Hinges 


Nothing equals them for 
hanging doors either in 


Big Public Buildings or 
Private Dwellings 
Two will frequently take the place of three 
ordinary hinges, and their action is noise- 


less and perfect. { Madein Wrought 
Bronze and Steel 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Myrtle Street, New Britain, Conn. 
New York Office: 79 Chambers Street 
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GORTON 
Side-Feed 


BOILERS 


For 
STEAM 
and 
HOT WATER 
HEATING 


Insure a 
WARM 
BUILDING 
day and night 
in 
COLDEST 
WEATHER 





Send for 
Catalogue 





GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 
06 Liberty Street, New York 


Old Colony Bide.. Chicago 77 Oliver Street, Boston 














Ives Patent Window Stop Adjuster 


Prevents Drarrs, Dust ANDO WINDOW RATTLING. 


IVES’ PATENT 
Window Stop Adjuster. 
Wa 








PATENTED, 

The only Stop Adjuster made from one piece of metal with solid 
tribe and heavy bed that will not cup, turn of bend in tightening 
the screw Manufactured only by The H. B. IVES CO., New 
Haven, Conn., U. 5. A. 


(Fifty-page Catalogue Mailed Free. ) 











SO 
POPULAR 
IS THIS 
HARTFORD 
MANTEL 


Study the clean 
preture it m a beautitul green, the 








we want you to kn »w more about it 
eut chaste lines 
rough tile adding so much to its beauty and picturesque- 
ness; ite price is moderate and any mason can set it 
ler you 

Our catalogue u shows many other good designs; 


write tor it 


HARTFORD FAIENCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN 














THE BEST SASH CORD MADE 


SS SHVERTAKEA 


EVERY FOOT IS STAMPED IN RED 


SILVER LAKE “A” 
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AN UNUSUAL HALL 


OODWORK and its treatment as illustrated 
in the attractive house from which the 
above photograph is taken is shown to be 

the most important feature in its decoration. Here 
Mahogany stain in combination with Ivory has 
been used, and although this room is not Colonial, 
the effect is most attractive. The walls are tinted 
in a clear yellow tan, making an excellent back- 
ground for the richly colored hangings and fur- 
nishings used The hand-rail, treads and floors 
have been stained with Mahogany Wood Tint, the 
hand-rail finished with a rubbed varnish. The 
floor has received one coat of Chicago Varnish 
Company's No. 312 Mahogany Stain, followed by 
two coats of Supremis and one coat of Florsatin. 
Where a Mahogany Stain is used the three coats 
of finish are advised. The beams in this room are 
also treated with the Mahogany Stain and finished 
with Dead-Lac. The mantel is a combination of 
brick and tile, the brick showing a decidedly ma- 
hogany tone that harmonizes perfectly with the 
woodwork. The Oriental rug also shows several 
shades of mahogany, toning to dull old pink, The 
draperies are carefully chosen, as is the upholster- 
ing of the furniture in the room, this latter being 
of dull green velour 

An equally effective treatment for this room 
would be to stain all woodwork with Chicago 
Varnish Company's lVeathered Oak Wood Tint, 
followed by one coat of No. 20 Surfacer and one 
of Dead-Lac, the floors to be treated with a dark 
brown stain, followed by one coat of Supremis 
and one of Florsatin. With the woodwork so 
treated the dull red of the mantel would be at- 
tractive. The walls should be tinted a good shade 
of medium green. The ceiling between the beams 
to be a cream which is almost ecru. Rugs and 
draperies might be of the same coloring as pre- 
viously described. The wood used here is White 
Wood. This is an inexpensive wood, but takes 
the stain excellently and shows a beautiful grain. 

If you are contemplating building or remodel- 
ing, write to Margaret Greenleaf, Consulting Dec- 
orator of the Chicago Varnish Company, 32 Vesey 
Street, New York. Send, if possible, a rough 
draft of your floor plans, stating exposures and 
dimensions of rooms. also character of wood to 
be employed for floors and standing woodwork. 
You will receive complete suggestions for wood 
finish, wall treatment, drapery materials, tiles and 
fixtures for use in your house Send ten cents 
to cover postage for “Home Ideals,” a booklet 
prepared by Margaret Greenleaf for Chicago Var- 
nish Company 





Get What You 
Ask For 








There are many reasons 
why you ask for adver- 
tised articles, but abso- 
lutely none why you 
should let a substituting 
dealer palm off some- 
thing which he claims 
to be “‘ just as good”’ or 
‘better’ or “the same 
thing ”’ asthe article you 
requested. 

The advertised article 
must, of necessity, be of 
the highest quality, 
otherwise it could not 
be successfully sold and 
the advertising contin- 
ued. 

The buying public rec- 
ognizes the superior 
quality of advertised 
articles. The substitu- 
tor realizes that fact and 
tries tosell inferior goods 
on the advertiser’s repu- 


tation. 


Protect Yourself 





By Retusing 





Substitutes. 
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HOUSE FERNERIES 
(Continued from page 151.) 


be on the table at meal time; the rest of 
the time it should be in the window of a 
moderately cool room. Take great care 
in the watering and do not allow it to dry 
out, as drought is fatal to growing ferns, 
for when once wilted they seldom re- 
cover. The great trouble with the little 
dinner fernery is, that it is allowed to 
remain too long in a very hot, dry air 
away from the light. A cool room 1s 
a better place for them. ‘They should be 
taken to the bath-room and sprayed daily 
to keep the dust cleared off the foliage. 

Where a fernery is properly filled it 
ought to last in good condition all winter, 
but with many people the fernery does 
not keep fresh for one week. If all 
owners of ferneries will just try keeping 
them in a cool room in a light window, 
watch the watering carefully, they will 
be much more successful than when 
growing them in too great heat. 

To be sure ferns naturally like heat, 
but it is in a humid atmosphere, not a 
hot, dry air. It is impossible to have 
damp air in a house, so the next best 
thing is to have them in a cool place 
where they will not burn out as they do 
in most dining-rooms. 





LIGHTING THE HOME 
(Continued from page 155.) 


more desirable. But where the ceiling is 
not over fifteen feet high, no part of the 
room will be well and economically light- 
ed that is more than twelve feet from a 
source. ‘The light most agreeable to the 
eye is that which has been broken up or 
diffused by refraction or reflection. ‘The 
walls and ceiling of a room if in light 
colors make splendid diffusing surfaces, 
and not only supply one-third of the 
illumination, but by far the most agree- 
able third. For large halls, reception- 
rooms and ball-rooms, I recommend 
inverted hanging mosaic shades, sufh- 
ciently transparent to avoid shadows 
below, and over-reflector and reflecting 
surfaces so arranged that the light is 
evenly distributed over the ceiling, 
reaching there only after refraction 
through a white porcelain flat shade, 
or after at least one reflection. Even 
distribution is a most important factor 
in decorative general illumination. If 
the ceiling and upper two-thirds of the 
walls of room are evenly bright, and 
there is no direct glare to annoy the 


In 





Preserve and Beautify Your Shingles 
by staining them with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They are made of Creosote (‘the best wood 
preservative known"’), pure linseed oil, and 
the best pigments, and give soft, velvety 
coloring effects (moss greens, bark-browns, 
silver grays, etc.) that look better and wear 
better than any others. 50% cheaper than 
paint. 


Send for stained wood samples and catalogue 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points 
Cabot’s Sheathing “Quilt” makes warm houses 
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JAP-A-LAC produces the finest finish on old or new FLOORS. 
- With JAP-A-LAC you can renew the finish on any floor, in a short space of time, and at a trifling cost. 
The surface will be as hard as flint, and as smooth as glass. JAP-A-LAC “wears like iron.” Heel 
prints will not mar it, nor show white on it. A JAP-A-LAC-ED floor is easily kept clean. 
Besides Natural (clear) JAP-A-LAC, there are fifteen beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about 
the house from cellar to garret ; Interior Woodwork, Furniture, and all things of wood or metal. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c to $2.50. 


: A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 
Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC 80 long as they can substitute something else on which THEY MAKE MORE PROFIT 


f your dealer offers you a substitute, decline it. He will get JAP-A-LAC for you if you jnsist on it. 
Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. Free for the asking. 













If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, 
send us his name and 106c (except for Gold 
which is 25c) to cover cost of mailing, and 
we will send FREE Sample, (quarter pint 
can) to any point in the United 


If building, write for our complete Finishing 
Specifications. They will be mailed free. 
Our Architectural Green Label Varnisher 
are of the highest quality. 













1U63 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland. 














tates. 
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THE BARDSLEY 


Improved tgo4q Pattern 


Can be ap- 
——.» plied to either 

a a tm 
Sor left-hand 
___.. door, or either 
side of a door 
without any 
me change what- 
fever. It has 
a coiled wire 
spring, the 
most durable 







known, and is 
the easiest of 
Door Checks 
to apply. 


JOSEPH BARDSLEY, {%7,"¢25 Bna'** 


Boston, 19 Pearl St. Chicago, 6 Lake %. %&. Louls, 404 Security Bidg. 


Clactanat!, 3135 Epworth Avenue 


San Francisco, 519 Mission Street 








Poultry 


You must advertise, if you want to do so profitably, ina maga- 


zine which circulates among people who own their own homes, 
and who are in consequence, interested in everything that goes 
to make the home a success; and as we publish only practical 
articles on this subject, every issue of HOUSE AND GARDEN will 
be bought by possible 


enstomers of yours. Our special head- 


ing for our Poultry Department will make your advertisement 
attract attention. Special rates on request. 
Poultry Department, 
1006 Arcm Srreet, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Select Paints as 


You Select their Colors 


OXIDE of ZINC 
PAINTS 


Are Beautiful and Lasting 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 Broadway, New York 
We do 


tacturere « 


A list of manu- 
if gine paints sent on application. 


not grind zine in oil 

















A REPUTATION 
uilt on QUALITY alone 


ORCELITE 


Has a0 Mm eitet where the best 
ENAMEL SH is required. 
bor specifications see Sweet's Index, Page 744, of get the Porcelites 
Book Section E. 
THE THOMSON WOOD FINISHING CO. 
Makers of Enamels and Varnishes - Philadelphia 




















It’s easy digging 
POST HOLES 
with the 


BUTCHER DIGGER 


We will send you sample 
one, express paid, and if 
satisfactory you can remit 
us $2 for it 


LARAMY-HOWLETT CO. 
Standish Street 
CAMBRIDGE 

P. 0. Box 42 Mass. 




















GREAT DANES—These magnificent dogs are docile, 
and obedient, but splendid watchers at night. 
Pe ially handsome young stock at present. Best blood extant. 
deal dogs for country place. Correspondence solicited. 


DANICKA KENNELS, Geneva, N. Y. 


sensible 
We have some es- 












RELIEF 
DECORATION 
FOR ALL 


DECORATIVE 
PURPOSES 


VARIETY OF DESIGNS 
Manufactured Solely by 


FR. BECK & CO. 


BRANCHES 
CHICAGO, 224 to 228 Wabash Ave 
PHILADELPHIA, tary & 12ers Market St. 


BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
tor Tremont St 1362 oth St. N. W. 
New York, 
7th Ave. & agth St, 













Be sure the fixtures in your bath-room bear our 
“Standard” Green and Gold Guarantee label and our 
trademark “Staedard” cast on the exterior. Unless the 
label and trademark are on the fixture it is noi 

ware. Substitutes are inferior and will 
cost more in the end. Send 6 cents postage for our 
book ‘‘Modern Bathroom.’’ 


Standard Sanitary Tf. Co., Dept. 40, Pittsburg, Pa. 





eye, we have a right to feel content. 
In the living-room, library and music- 
room, or wherever reading, writing, sew- 
ing, etc. are to be done, table lamps, wall 
brackets, or piano lamps must be pro- 
vided. I would at this point recall your 
attention to the illustrations accompany- 
ing this article. The bronze piano lamp 
and wall brackets in the Late Georgian 
room are exquisitely moulded in con- 
formity with the severely Classic style 
and, on account of the light color tones 
of the decorations, furnish sufficient 
light for all ordinary occasions. ‘Their 
brightness is supplemented when desired 
by a dome light in the ceiling. In high- 
ceilinged rooms wall brackets are at 
best a subsidiary and wasteful method 
of illumination. On account of their 
closeness to the wall, a large proportion 
of their light is absorbed by the surface 
nearly parallel to many of their rays. 
But in a low room, where they conse- 
quently come near the ceiling, with 
its reflecting aid they light a small 
interior unassisted, if set well out into 
the room, and admirably supplement the 
central ceiling-light in a large interior. 
The most complete and economical 
distribution of light is obtained by the 
use of many small units pendant from 
the ceiling, at the height calculated to 
secure the best diffusion from ceiling 
and walls. This method is popular 
among the decorative artists of Ger- 
many, who usually frame the bulbs in 
rectangular boxes open above and below, 
at thefsame time frosting the tips of the 
bulbs. Hooding the clustered lights on 
chandelier and wall bracket in crystals 
of cut glass secures most attractive re- 
sults, but with great waste of light. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 159.) 
THE HOUSE 


simply and where there is a pleas- 
ant outlook make much of it. The 
pictures framed by the windows are 
oftentimes as valuable, even from the 
standpoint of decoration, as those which 
are painted and hung upon the walls. 
Plain bordered net makes a good white 
curtain, especially when heavier inner 
curtains are used, for it merely softens 
the light without obstructing the views. 

Attention may also be drawn at this 
time to the value of built-in furniture. 
A cushioned window-seat, or a high back 
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settle in the fireplace nook, will add 
much to the comfort as well as the ap- 
pearance of a room and can be con- 
structed at comparatively small cost. 
Made of any smoothly finished wood 
they can either be stained or painted in 
accord with the othér woodwork and 
cushioned as one sees fit. A window- 
seat made into a chest is a great con- 
venience in a _ sewing-room or bed 
chamber. And while this carpentering 
or cabinet work is being done it will not be 
a bad plan to have glass, drop doors put 
in front of the linen shelves, for not only 
are they easily constructed but of value in 
keeping the linen dry and free from dust. 

October is, in fact, a time of wide 
activity, when everything seems to need 
refitting or replenishing, even though 
the house itself has been carefully over- 
hauled and renovated. It is the month 
of the year for the real home-maker and 
though it does bring vexing questions it 
offers large opportunities and pleasant 
reward. 


THE GARDEN. 
month. Crocuses, especially, should be 
bedded early to get the very best results. 


A few pretty winter-blooming roses 
prove very attractive ornaments for the 
house, and a great many succeed nicely 
with them. It will be found that the 
temperature of the living-room is about 
right for them—fifty to sixty degrees at 
night, and sixty to seventy degrees dur- 
ing the day. The better plan is to get 
the plants in the fall specially prepared 
for winter bloom as they are then ready 
to be potted up and can be placed where 
they aretoremain. ‘There are a number 
of varieties admirably adapted for house 
culture and forcing, such as the Bride, 
white; LaFrance, rose; Magnafrano, 
deep rose: Catherine Mermet, pink; 
Baby Rambler, crimson; Augusta Vic- 
toria, white. 


This is a good time to look after the 
garden walks. These should be where 
they are needed, and if changes in loca- 
tion are to be made make them now and 
have that feature of the work finished be- 
fore the winter sets in and before the 
spring work opens up. Keep in mind 
the fact that if the walk is designed for 
use, it should be direct and convenient. 
Avoid circuity around the borders unless 
the walk is laid simply to permit of a 

(Continued on page 19.) 





Sewing Table 


Suggestion 


Our Specialty is 
Cottage Furniture 
(Simple in line and well built) 


A oneree to Shore and Country 


Houses. Can be furnished un- 





finished or stained to match interior 
decorations. A request will bring a pack- 
age containing 200 distinctive patterns. 
Visitors are invited to inspect specimen Style No. 
pieces displayed in our warerooms. 2059 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 2ixat str BOSTON 














A NEW BUILDING METHOD 





FAB-RI-KO-NA 


(Trade Mark Registered in U. 8. Pat. Off. 
and in Pat. Off. in Gt. Britain.) 





This diagram shows the principies of our Ti 
cnindiaalion which directs, pte hes and }' WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 
controls every part of a building operation. ms Simpic ce o Benen nen Geen 
It includes under a single contract the ser- } yet Beautiful. Colors that will keep bright 
vices of the architect, builder, decorator and MN Guedes covaeh Gc tsay eneliy, ‘Senda mae 
furnisher, and places the responsibility for a ‘lies tae tatoos hone our special 
every detail of the work on a single firm. ; service whereby our experts devise color 
"The Way to Build" mailed on request. ! ae ae ee caamiaain a 
HOGGSON BROTHERS "a p wicctvs sons.co, 
CONTRACTING DESIGNERS OF #) = 14 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Residences, Banks, Clubs, Libraries Fer and eald by all fires-clase Decorators. 





7 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 
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AGENTS WANTED 


We want a bright active agent to represent HOUSE 
AND GARDEN permanently in every city and town in the 
United States. We have a special offer, covering both new 
subscriptions and renewals, by which a permanent and profitable 
business can be established with little work. Experience not 
necessary. Write for our Special Offer. 

Subscription Department 


HOUSE AND GARDEN 
1006 Arch Street Philadelphia 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR NOVEMBER 


THE CHEVY CHASE CLUB 


ROBABLY the most unique country club house in 
the United States is located near Washington, D. C., 
and is the property of the Chevy Chase Club. The 
main structure was erected in the year 1741 —<as the 
home of a country gentleman. While it has been added 
to and extended by the club which now owns it the main 
part of the building has remained almost unchanged. 
It is charming in its rambling picturesqueness. Mr. 
Day Allen Willey gives some interesting descriptions of 
the house, tells historical incidents connected with the old 
place and refers to the distinguished personnel of the club, 
since its organization in 1893 which has included, not only 
Presidents and their families but ambassadors, diplomats, 
distinguished statesmen and high officials of the army and 
navy who have made Washington their home. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A FAKIR 
Under the above title, Mr. Francis S. 
his conscience to tell of the “shameless depths” to which 
the dealer in “ Antiques” will sink in order to produce the 
“real thing” on short notice. He also touches upon the 
gullibility of a majority of collectors, while yet invariably 
considering themselves authorities. Any reflection upon 
their judgment is regarded as a personal affront, and makes 
of them enemies for life. Much may be learned from this 
recital as to the methods pursued and processes employed, 
to bring the marks of age to the face of infancy. 
The story is illustrated with original drawings by the 
author, which are full of spirit and cleverness. 


Dixon unburdens 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Che Editor, Margaret Greenleaf, takes for the subject of 


her Talks, the “Remodeling of an Old House” and in a 
general way, suggests the alterations, which will convert it 
trom a cheerless or uninviting house to an artistic, livable 
and home-like dwelling. 

The Correspondence columns are full of interesting solu- 
tions of varied problems. 

John Gilmer Speed considers in “ The Stable and Ken- 
nel’’ the matchless qualities of the Morgan Horse, while C 
H. Annan writes of the great Dane, that prince of the canine 
family. Both these articles are illustrated. 

Suggestions for the Month, and the Garden Correspond- 
ence contain reference to and discussion of timely topics. 


WINTER GARDENS IN CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America with even a more tropical touch than 
is found on the northern shores of the Mediterranean is what 
California has been characterized. No wonder the South- 
land entices those who can flee the snow and ice, and who 
exchange them for fruits and flowers, sunshine and balmy 
air. Mr. Henry Kirk, a “native son of the Golden West,” 
writes of his loved land with all the enthusiasm that seems 
to be inborn, or absorbed by all who can claim it as their 


native state or by adoption. The gardens pictured by his 
descriptions are very alluring. 


8 


SERVICE ROOMS IN MODERN HOUSES 

Mr. Erie L. Preston gives some excellent suggestions re- 
lating to the fitting up of the most important department 
in the modern home. He points out the many places where 
danger lurks from a sanitary or hygienic point of view, and 
tells how to avoid or overcome them. Suggestions are 
given for the selection of fittings for the kitchen, butler’s 
pantry, pot-closet, store room ‘and pastry room, for the 
laundry, ete., etc. The article is full of information which 
should be absorbed by those about to start planning a 
new house, whether large or small, simple or elaborate, 
for it deals with a subject which unfortunately has “wat 
too long neglected. 


RUGS MADE TO ORDER IN THE ORIENT 


Mr. Richard Morton gives a lot of very readable infor- 
mation upon the making of rugs and why the Oriental Rug 
is so vastly superior to the product of the average American 
looms. The designs, the wool, the dyes, the carefel hand 
knotting, each contributes its quota of perfection to the 
finished product. 


THE BRONZE DOORS OF THE CAPITOL 


Few of us who have seen and admired the beautiful works of 
art in the form of the bronze doors at the Capitol, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., are entirely familiar with the details of subjects 
delineated in the several panels and medallions. Mr. John 
W. Hall has put this historical matter in concise form and 
gives also some descriptive information of other doors now 
in process of execution. 


THE CARE OF THE LAWN 

Careful attention to the lawn at this season of the year 
will insure a beautiful carpet of green next summer. Proper 
care entails no more labor or expense than careless or indif- 
ferent methods, save in thought, discretion and_ timely 
action. Minute data are given by Robert H. Sterling whose 
experience covers many years and whose success with all 
plant life is unquestioned. 


TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES 

A number of good reasons are given by Mr. Frank H. 
Sweet, going to justify the expenditure of large sums of 
money in transplanting full g grown trees, any and all of which 
seem to be well founded. The time to transplant and the 
general information imparted as to how to do it will prove 
of value to the home-maker who wishes to remove the crude, 
new look around a recently built house, thus providing a 
suitable frame or setting for the building. 


WHAT ARE TAPESTRIES ? 

The second paper under the above c caption by George 
Leland Hunter, will appear in the November issue. The 
complete familiarity of Mr. Hunter with these most inter- 
esting of all textiles is the result of years spent by him in 
study and research in the centers of the art inE urope. The 
accompanying illustrations are most interesting and show 
some pieces that have rarely been pictured. 
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ramble or inspection of the grounds. 
While it need not necessarily be straight 
yet if it be curved, do not let the curve 
involve too much of a detour; and 
always, if possible, avoid having the 
walk bisect a lawn. That makes two 
lawns where there should be but one 
and the larger -it can be made to look, 
the more park-like and natural is the 
landscape. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 161.) 


sure this would give you a much more 
harmonious effect than any thing sugges- 
tive of the Colonial. 
and the hardware 
match. 


Also your "firenitl 
of the room should 


REGARDING RUGS 


| have just taken a new apartment in’ 


the city and am desirous of making -no 
mistakes infittingitup. ‘There are hard- 
wood floors throughout of oak with no 
parquetry borders. The woodwork 1 

all the rooms is ivory white and very 
attractive. I have no possessions what- 
ever in the way of house furnishings and 
feel that an excellent plan will 7 to 
secure my rugs first and work up from 
them. l[am very anxious to have Orien- 
tal rugs, and while I have not a great 
deal of money to spend, would rather buy 
a few at a time than to purchase substi- 
tutes of domestic make. The drawing 
room, which is 15 x 18, the dining- 
room, which is 15 x 15, and a long hall, 
20 x 7, are first to be considered. In 
these rooms would you use large rugs 
or several small ones ? 


New York. 


Answer: Your plan is a very wise one 
and [| heartily commend it. In pur- 
chasing your rugs have somewhat in 
mind the wall coloring which you will 
use, although one bentley of Oriental 
rugs is that they will harmonize with 
almost any wall tone, particularly where 
a plain wall or two seal effect is used. 
It is quite remarkable how any one 
color, however unnoticeable it may seem, 
will come out when placed in a room 
with walls of that color dominating. 
For instance, if your rug shows bits of old 
blue and you have wall covering in old 
blue, the blue will be the most predom- 
inating color in your room. The same 
applies to the yellow tans, dull greens 
and old reds. 
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How to Beautify 


ALABASTINE 
Your Home 


= 

AL 

”y Make the walls beautiful, and you increase the 
attractiveness of the entire home. Make them sanitary 
and you increase the healthfulness of the home. 

You can do both of these things by decorating your 

home with Alabastine. The expense is actually less than the | 















cost of wall-paper or kalsomine; the effects are superior and 
the sanitation is far better. 


1 | \_ 
The Sanitary Wall Coating 
can be easily applied to any wall 
by anyone. It is made in six- 
teen tints and white. These can 
be combined into an endless va- 
riety of shades, thus making 
each room different, while all are 
in harmony. One tint can be 
applied over another tint of Ala- 
bastine without washing or scrap- 
ing the walls, thus doing away 
with the dirt and fuss incident to 
other wall decorating materials. 


A wall tinted with Alabastine 
offers no breeding place for in- 
sects or germs, and a room dec- 
orated with Alabastine is there- 
fore perfectly sanitary. 

Alabastine is sold in carefully sealed and 

vroperly labeled packages by all paint and 

| oil, drug, hardware and general stores, at 

50e the package for white, 55c for tints. A 


package will cover from 300 to 450 square 
| feet, according to the nature of the surface. 


Send 10 cents for the book ‘‘Dainty 
Wall Decorations,’’ showing many beau- 
tiful color plans for home decoration; or 
write for sample tint cards of Alaba- 
stine, sent free on request. 


The Alabastine Company 


921 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 4 
Dept V, 105 Water Street, New York City. , aie . ae 
















































OUR SKILLED MEN 
GO EVERYWHERE 


We have a large force always on 

hand. Consider us just now with 

reference to your apple and other 

fruit trees. 

trees and give your old orchard a new 

lease oblife. Let us send our free booklet 
«The Care of Trees’’ to-day. 


SCIENTIFIC FORESTRY 


DON’T NEGLECT wuastenion 
YOUR TREES \. 


Our booklet shows what Laren 

tree work has accomplished e are ex- 
perts in Pruning, eaves, Fertili- 
Zation and Tree Surgery and make a 
specialty of handling forest lands. Re- 
forestation of waste lands guaranteed. 
We wish to hear from owners of estates, 
forests and orchards. Our directors are grad- 
uates of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


MUNSON WHITAKER CO. 


620 Tremont Bidg., Boston 
1101 Flatiron Bidg., New York City 


We can renovate your old 
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win his $500-22 Gasoline Launch 
and 00 Cash! 


For 1,250 Subscriptions you cen wine this $500.00 Launch and 3525.00 cash 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE ts launching the greatest Subscription 
Campaign ever inaugurated in the history of the publishing business. We are offer- 
ing a wonderful series of valuable prizes and liberal commissions this season to 
representatives who secure subscriptions for the Metropolitan Magazine. 


Every Subscription Means a Prize and a Cash Commission 
Kodaks, 


Pianos, Automobiles, Gasoline Launches, Boats, Cameras, Canoes, 
Typewriters, Jewelry, Silverware, Bicycles, Trip to Japan, Trip to Europe, Three 
Weeks’ Vacation at the Greatest Pleasure Resort in the World. These are some of 
the prizes to be given away this season. 


WE WANT WIDE-AWAKE REPRESENTATIVES 


Not only is this one of the greatest Subscription Campaigns ever launched, 
but it also offers the richest harvest for Solicitors of Subscriptions, for the value 
of the prizes and the amount of the commissions are to be in keeping with the 
campaign we are waging. 


THE PRIZES ARE NOT COMPETITIVE 
THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


3 WEST 29th STREET 


Dept. H. & G NEW YORK 











DON’T RAKE LEAVES! 


Save time, labor, money, get better results and have a neat lawn all the time by using 


THE APOLLO LAWN-SWEEPER 


Gathers up leaves on lawns and walks like a carpet sweeper sweeps carpet. A boy with this machine 
will do the work of three men in half the time. Pushes easi r than a lawn-mower. Sweeps up cut 
grass, twigs, paper, all litter. The APOLLO heeps the lawn as it should be,—-neat, smooth, in 
beautdul condition, Takes out weed seeds, worm casts and ant hills. Does not injure the 
turl. Unsurpassed for Walks, Stables, Garages, Warehouse Floors. Arn up-to- 
date machine that produces results. Nothing like it sold. Sold on 30 days’ 
trial, We let the APOLLO demonstrate its value. Ask your Dealer 
or write to-day for Illustrated Booklet showing APOLLO at work. 


THE GREENE MBG. CO. 


49 Sycamore St. Springfield, Ohio 





















For your hall I would suggest a runner 
or perhaps two, if you can find designs 
which are entirely harmonious. 

In your drawing-room I would suggest 
several rugs of medium size, none of 
these to be smaller than 5 x 7. 

For the dining-room a Turkey carpet 
or Cashmere rug can be used. In a 
room of this character a large rug which 
may be used under the table is some- 
times preferred. A smaller rug about 
44 x 10 could be used across the lower 
end of the room, if you are unable to 
procure an Oriental carpet of sufficient 
size. 1am mailing you a booklet which 
will perhaps be of service in the selec- 
tion of your rugs. 


SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R. A. 
IR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R. A.* 
is one of the many distinguished 
artists of the early E nglish School whose 
merits have not been sufficiently rec- 
ognized, says W. Roberts in a_ book 
“whose object is to show that this neg- 
lect is unjustified.” The author 
further says: “This monograph is bio- 
graphical and iconographical rather 
than critical. Each generation has its 
formulas and schools of criticism, but 
the opinion of to-day often becomes the 
archaic curiosity of to-morrow. I have 
therefore taken upon myself the less 
ambitious but, I think, the more per- 
manently useful office of chronicler.” 
The material in connection with 
Beechey and his pictures is very volu- 
minous. From 1775 to 1838 his brush 
was never idle, and he had as sitters more 
than the average share of the distin- 
guished and wealthy people of that 
period The author’s notes and de- 
scriptions are partic ularly interesting and 
deal with the pertinent facts in connec- 
tion with the pictures as well as the 
more intimate history of Beechey’s life. 


w 





ROMAN SCULPTURE 

From Augustus to Constantine 
|‘ a recent work bearing the above 

title} Mrs. Arthur Strong, LL.D., 
Associate of the British School at 
Rome, and Corresponding Member of 
the German Imperial Archeological 
Institute, presents her views in regard 
to the sculpture produced in the Roman 


* Sir William Beechey, R. A., by W. Roberts. Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. Price, $2.00 net. 

+ Roman Sculpture from Augustus to Constantine, by 
Mrs. Arthur Strong, LL.D. Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York Price, $3.00 net. 
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World during the three centuries and a 
half that extend from the close of the 
Republic to Constantine-—-from the rise 
of the Imperial idea to the victory of 
Christianity. She says: “I have my- 
self long ceased to look upon Rome as 
the alin or exclusive seat of artistic 
production, or even of artistic influence, 
during that period, but I regard her as 
the main center whence radiated the 
ideas which animated or refashioned 
art throughout the contemporary civil- 
ized world. I venture to deplore, with 
Riegel, the materialistic distrust of all 
spiritual factors, which obtains in the 
modern science of archeology. Not 
that I would advocate a return to a 
prescientific interest in subjects alone, 
or to a Ruskinian toleration of bad and 
poor works of art, for the sake of sub- 
jects that appeal to our fancy. But 
the measure of artistic achievement is in 
proportion to its success in expressing 
the thoughts and themes which inspire 
it. This little book, accordingly, at- 
tempts to indicate the nature of the 
impulse which takes its flight from 
Rome, though I have barely discussed 
the local colouring of art in the different 
countries under Roman sway. During 
a recent visit to Athens, for instance, I 
became convinced that a much-needed 
book could be written on ‘Greco- 
Roman Art’ in the true sense of the 


word: that is, on Roman artistic ideas 
working through a more distinctly 


Greek medium than was the case else- 
where. Yet in the present book I have 
scarcely tried to differentiate even be- 
tween the two broad classes of sarco- 
phagi executed in Greece and of those 
executed in Rome orin Italy. My pres- 
ent purpose being to stimulate amongst 
students interest for a period forgotten 
and neglected, I have thought it sufh- 
cient to point to the leading charac- 
teristics which envelop and dominate 
art wherever the Roman spirit pene- 
trated.” 


MOVING A HUNDRED TON BRIDGE 
PIER 


HE Northern Pacific has an inter- 
esting feat of engineering in hand 

in connection with the big Missouri River 
bridge at Bismarck, N. D. The bridge 
is one of the largest in the country, rest- 
ing on three piers. The east pier has 
slid from its original location a distance 
of several feet, owing to the sand shifting 








RGINIA JOT 





THE NEW HOMESTEAD 





Waters, Baths, Hotels and Scenery Nowhere Equalled 


Rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases cured. 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. 
swimming pool, fine livery and all outdoor pastimes. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


allows stop-over at Covington, 
side trip to Virginia Hot Springs. 
offices C. & O. Ry. and connecting lines. 


2,500 FEET ELEVATION 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Complete 
Japanese palm room. Golf, 


Famed for its Beautiful Scenery, 


Va., on through tickets for 
Excursion tickets at 


FRED STERRY, Manager Hot Springs, Va. 
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driven them long, hard and fast. 


HE B. L. M. motor is built in France 
from our own special design. Every 
detail, every principle of its construction is 
based on its use in a B. L. M. Runabout, 
and nothing else, no conventional touring 
car motor adapted to a runabout body, but 
a special and specially refined product for 
a special purpose. 

Every item, every detail of this car has 
been subjected to a three-year test, under 
the most severe conditions, by the design- 
ers. The experimental work, the constant 
and most rigid testing of every part, the 
little accessories as well as the great essen- 
tials—has made these cars cost each a 
thousand dollars more than any Ameri- 











can runabout now offered for sale. Add 


24H. P., $3,500 


The Fastest, Strongest and Lightest Car 
of its type and horse power; 
 o engbe purchaser of aB. L. M. is so enthusiastic about the car 


that mere type can give no adequate idea of the way these 
little motor-masterpieces are regarded by those who have 
We build these cars to achieve this 
end, and there are definite, absolute reasons why they must. 


WBE, GREATEST 
RONABOGTE iN 
WEE WORLD 


bar none 


to this the class of material used, entirely 
the product of the famous Krupp’s— 
the disregard of cost in obtaining exactly 
the right thing, even the unnecessarily ex- 
cellent, the BEST thing for every purpose, 
and you will see why B. L. M. owners are 
B. L. M. enthusiasts. 

It is our single ambition to build the 
greatest runabout in the world, bar none. 
We believe we have done so, and our 
customers confirm our belief. We build 
nothing else ; we have but this one interest. 

We are so proud of our car that we 
would like you to know about it. Drop us 
a line ; we have a most attractive catalog 
which we shall consider it a privilege to 








send you. Ask for catalog No. 36. yy), 
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THREE BOOKS FREE 


TO 150 PERSONS ONLY 


450 VOLUMES 3 TO EACH PERSON 
Publisher's Price, $1.50 Per Volume 




















WRITE TO-DAY Man ot the Hour 
The Lightning Conductor 
Little Book of Tribune Verse 


Brewster's Millions 


Octave Thanet 

C.N. & A. E. Williamson 
Eugene Field 

George Barr McCutcheon 





if you Ww ish 


three of the titles 
Graustark 


on the adjoining list 
Rose of Old St 


Louis 


Mary Dillon 


reserved for you Mrs. Humphrey Ward 


Lady Rose's Daughter 
Wings of the Morning 
Hearts and Masks 
The Deluge 

The Blazed Trail 
Woman in the Alcove 


Louis Tracy 


Harold MacGrath 
David Graham Phillips 
Stewart Edward White 





ACT QUICKLY 


as there are but 











Anna Katherine Green 
Thos. Dixon, Jr. 
Mary Johnston 
Emerson Hough 


450 volumes left 





I he Clansman 


Audrey 
We have g given away 


Hearts Desire 







I he Jungle 
The Spenders 


Upton Sinclair 
Harry Leon Wilson 


Percy Brebner 


thousands of volumes 


already and have 


Princess Maritza 

The Virginian 

Call of the Wild 
Evelyn Byrd 

D'ri and | 

Her Mountain Lover 


House of a Thousand Candles 


Owen Wister 
Jack London 
George c. Eggleston 


enough for 









150 persons only 





Irving Bacheller 


WRITE TO-DAY for 


Hamlin Garland 


Meredith Nicholson 





the details of our plan 





State what titles you 
Circulation Department, The House Beautitul Co., 
Republic Building, Chicago 


wish reserved. If you 







Please outline your plan and reserve for me 
the titles marked X. It is understood that 
in making this request I assume no obligation to pay 


lor books. 


do not like the plan 
you are under no 


obligations to receive Name 


the books selected 










Address 
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‘The ST. JAMES 


Cor. Walnut and 13th ~~ THE BEAL. BO HOTEL 
Philadelphia, Pa. of Philadelphia 


New, Modern, Luxurious 


Convenient to railroad stations, shopping centers, and points of general inter- 
est. Sanitary conditions thr vaghout. Fire-proof construction, All linen 
sterilized daily Elegant appointments, 


Rooms without bath, $2.00 per day. Rooms with bath. 
$2.50 per day and upwards. 
Wire for accommodations at our expense. 


EUGENE G. MILLER, Manager 
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beneath the foundation. Laborers are 
constructing a new foundation at a depth 
of seventy feet beneath the level of the 
river, and the entire pier, weighing about 
2,000,000 pounds, will be mov ed bodily 
from the old to the new foundation. 
The bridge will be supported by tem- 
porary trestlework while the operation 
of moving the pier is in progress, and the 
work of removal will, it is said, be ac- 
complished in a few minutes, without 
any material delay of trafhiic.— Boston 


Herald, ten years ago. 





MORAL FURNITURE 


There is morality in furniture as there is moral- 
ity in anything that has real worth. Some of the 
qualities that make furniture moral, if the term 

can be accepted, are purity and correctness of 
design, honest and thorough workmanship, mak- 
ing furniture of character. 

The responsibility of furnishing a house is more 
than individual. The home-maker, in selecting 
furniture for her library, her dining-room or her 
hall, wields a far greater power for good or ill 
than imagines. Sham woods, sham carving, 
and sham gold are accepted as real by the child, 
and there is danger that he will accept shams as a 
matter of course—in furniture and in other things 
also. 


she 


BEAUTY IN THE HOME 


The is full of beautiful objects with 
which to adorn our homes, yet few really beautiful 
homes exist. 


w orld 


There are 
several reasons for this, 
but two are preeminent. 
F irst,taste in this coun- 
try has not kept pace 
with progress in other 
Second, an erro- 
neous idea prevails that 


lines. 


good is always costly. 
On the contrary, the 
good is less costly than 
the monstrosities in 
furniture. 


Good design is a re- 
quisite, but not the only 
one; good material is 
a necessity, but good 
material alone does 
not make good furniture. ‘The best material, 
skilled labor, time, honest construction, and cor- 
rect design are five necessary factors. 

The correct reproductions of Period and Co- 
lonial Furniture come under this class. This kind 
of furniture was honestly built, and on lines which 
the designers of the present have not surpassed. 
It is furniture of character, bespeaking honesty in 
every line, made of the best material, correct in 
design, admirable in construction. Morax furni- 
ture, for its influence is never degrading. 

Furniture may be in the Colonial style, repro- 
ductions from the best specimens of the Eighteenth 
Century’s type; it may represent the highest type 
of Period furniture or it may set forth the best 
thought in modern design. Whatever it is, it must 
also stand for honest materials and honest con- 
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struction. For lack of a better term, the quality 
expressed may be truly termed — Furniture 
Integrity. 

It is the kind of furniture to place in our 


dining-rooms, libraries and our bedrooms. It may 
be found at leading furniture dealers in every 
city. The price is not prohibitive; on the con- 
trary, a pure Colonial sideboard may be purchased 
at a price no greater than the immoral produc- 
tions of some fantastic designer. 

A hall-mark or shop- -mark, such as the makers 
of the highest grade in everything superior place 
upon their goods, is the manufacturer’s guarantee 
of the quality. 





Not B: 
pany of Grand Rapids, Michigan, manufacture the 


The Berkey & Gay Furniture Com- 
furniture shown. 


entitled 


They offer a charming brochure 
‘Furniture of Character,” which treats 
of correct reproductions of Colonial and Period 
Furniture. 

If any should send for this book to the Berkey 
& Gay Furniture Company, 15 cents in stamps 
should be enclosed to Dep’t “N,” so as not to 
make the sending of it a burden to them, as it costs 
double this amount to produce. 


FERTILIZER FOR WHEAT 


N some parts of the East farmers are 
giving up wheat growing. Many of 
them think it useless to try and compete 
with the newer and richer soils of the 
West. Many argue that wheat growing 
is profitable oaks: on new and rich soil. 
Mr. C. R. McKenzie, of Westfield, New 
Brunswick, undertook to see if by the 
use of chemical fertilizers on poor soil 
he could not compete with Western 
grain fields. 

He selected a piece of dark loam, 
slightly gravelly soil which had had no 
fertilizer for ten years. It had been 1 
grass, and farmers can readily ee 
stand its poor condition for grain. In 
order to test the soil, Mr. McKenzie 
used nothing on one part of the field. 
On another part he used Thomas Phos- 
phate to supply phosphoric acid and 
nitrate of soda to supply nitrogen. On 
another part he used the phosphate and 


the nitrate and in addition, muriate of 


potash. The object of this was to see 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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Tobey 


of our ideals, can make it. 


Furniture.’’ 





CHICAGO 


Every piece of Tobey Hand- 
made Furniture bears 
this stamp in copper 
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Handmade Furniture 


is not the result of efforts to produce better furni- 
ture than that of othermakers. The only standards 
reckoned with in its construction are the ideals 
established fifty years ago and developed during 
our half-century of experience in making elegant 
furniture for the best types of American homes. 


In point of design, quality of materials and 
integrity of construction, each piece of Tobey 
Handmade Furniture is as perfect as the highest 
artistic skill and the best available craftsman- 
ship, painstakingly directed toward the achieving 


If you have need for furniture of a higher order than the 
conventional factory-made, we would be pleased to have 
you write us your requirements. 
send a copy of our booklet, ** About 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Ave. and Washington St. 





With our reply we will 
Tobey Handmade 


NEW YORK 
11 W. Thirty-Second oe’ 














COAL is GOLD 


THE 


“HUSTLER 
ASH SIFTER 


No.1 
TENTED APRIL 19 104 


SAVE IT AND DON’T WORRY 

It’s like finding money the way the Hustler Ash 
Sifter saves coal. Turning the crank for a minute 
sifts the day’s ashes. No dust nor dirt; easy to 
operate; a child can do it, and no maid objects to 
it. Fits wood or iron barrel; saves many times its 
cost in a year, and the cinders are excellent for 
banking fire at night. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, we will. Write for Catalog 84. 


HILL DRYER CO. 
409 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 

















HOUSE SEWAGE 


Scientifically and Completely Disposed of 


WITHOUT SEWERS 


By means of the ASHLEY RESIDENTIAL SEPTIC TANK AND NI- 
TRIFICATION pucT. Owners of Country Mansions, Suburban 
Homes, High-Class Farms, Country Clubs, Institutions, ete. 
etc., should send for our Booklet describing the apparat us 
and process. House-Sewage Disposal Co., 


Tel. Normal 2335. Box 55. 6515 Normal Avenue, ( Yhicago. 












IZAR 
‘BRAND 


Sree neaes Manure 
See Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
4 5 odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
WAGON e):\ealawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 
$4 0 LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 
STABLE . Delivered to your Freight Station. 
Apply now. 
The Pulverized Manure Co.,30Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 














SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


Boston, Mass. 





PAYING COUNTRY SEAT 

Near station; 45 minutes from Boston; 112 acres; 
| monthly milk sales $1,700; cuts 310 tons ensilage and 
| hay; choice fruit; plenty wood; colonial house, 14 
rooms, 3 baths, steam heat, open fireplaces, electric 
lights, telephone, ete.; farm house; one barn, cost 
$8,000; 5 henneries, 10 brooders, sold 1,500 broilers 
at 35c.; carriage, incubator, ice, dairy and tool houses, 
perfect repair; fine lawn, shade trees; grand view. 
Price includes 60 cows, 12 horses, 13 vehicles, 1,650 
head poultry, machinery and tools. 


Catalog, postpaid, 
Chapin Farm Agency, 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 












use. Send for catalog. 
OCTAGON SHINGLE 
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Wood Rollers 


For this reason, and because they are durable, 
inexpensive, Architects and Builders are everywhere advocating their 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Ti HI 
Get “Improved,” in Rollers 


no tacks required. 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 


POSITIVELY PROTECT BUILDINGS AGAINST LIGHTNING 





handsome and 


EASTLAKE SHINGLE 


MONTROSS METAL GHINGLE CO. CAMDEN. N. J. 
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Sanatile 


The Modern Wall Tiling 


Ie cosets five times ae much 
to use regular glazed tile as to use 
SANATILE 
ing Every good quality of tiling 
is possessed by SANATILE, as 


well ae many which tiling has not 


and you gain noth 


le has an embossed, beautilully 
enameled surlace in plain white or 
permanent tints and many artietic 
patterns Absolutely waterproot 
and cannot tear, crack or chip 
from accident 

SANATILE isa tough elas- 
tie fabric, made in strips, on a 
heavy hbre backing le can be 
applied by any good 7“ rkman 
following instructions turnished 
with the material. 





Representatives wanted in the wall paper 
ling trades t a ym we can refer orders 
and inquiries received by us from their locality 


Leatherole 


The beautiful, richly embossed, washable wall covering, made for use in the 


mad ft 


highest class of decorative work Can be furnished in colors to harmonize with 
any scheme of interior treatment The new line on exhibition after August 15th. 

Illustrated descriptive literature and prices, both of SANATILE and 
LEATHEROLE, will be furnished on request 


THE LEATHEROLE CO. 


24 East 22nd Street (near Broadway) New York City 


























Peerless Rubber Tiling 


THE MOST DURABLE AND ECO- 
NOMICAL FLOOR COVERING MADE 


Beautiful Designs Effective Colorings 


NOISELESS, WATERPROOF 
AND NON-ABSORBENT 


Peerless Rubber Tiling is made in large sheets, and consequently does 
not have innumerable crevices through which dirt and liquids can enter. It 
is therefore the only perfectly sanitary rubber floor covering on the market. 

Beware of hard brick-like substances purporting to be rubber tiling. 

The Peerless Tiling is soft and elastic, and is made from pure rubber. 


Send for our booklet and prices 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE PEERLESS RUBBER MFG. CO. 
16 Warren Street, New York 


Detroit, Mich., 24 Woodward Ave. San Francisco, Cal., 17-23 Beale St. and 
Chicago, Lil., 202-210 8. Water St. 12-24 Main St, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 18 8S. Capitol Av. Seattle, Wash., Railroad Way and Oc- 
Louisville, Ky., Northeast cor. 2d cidental Ave. 

and Washington Sts. Kansas City, Mo., 1221-1223 Union Ave. 
New Orleans, La., cor. Common Waco, Tex., 709-711 Austin Ave. 

and Tchoupitoulas Sts. Pittsburg, Pa., 634 Smithfield St. 
Omaha, Neb., 1218 Farnam St. Atlanta, Ga., 7-9 S. Broad St. 
Richmond, Va., 1323 BE. Main St. Columbus, O., cor. Long and Third Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 220 S. Sth St. Cleveland, O., 61 Frankfort St. 
Dallas, Texas, 177 Elm St. Buffalo, N. Y., 43-45 Pearl St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 228 Front St. Boston. Mass., 110 Federal St. 
St. Louis, Mo., 1213 Locust St. Syracuse, N. Y., 212-214 8. Clinton St. 
Denver, Col., 1621-1689 17th St. Rochester, N. Y., 55 E,. Main St. 
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which element was the key to a wheat 
crop on that soil. 

Potash gave the yield. The answer 
was clear, as the following figures show: 


Yield of Increase 


Plot grain over no 
per acre fertilizer 
l No Fertilizer . 2 la: a 
F { 600 Ibs. Thomas Phosphate ) 
2 1 180 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda p 25 bu. 15 bu. 
{ 600 Ibs. Thomas Phosphate 
3 180 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda > 40 bu. 30 bu. 


{ 120 Ibs. Muriate of Potash ) 


The natural soil gave only 10 bushels. 
The phosphate and the nitrate brought 
the yield to 25 bushels, but when the 
potash was added there was an increased 
yield of 16 bushels per acre. Itis evident 
that this increase was directly due to 
the potash, and when we compare the 
cost of the potash with the price received 
for 16 bushels of wheat we see that few 
other farm investments could have paid 
so well. Consider the price of wheat 
and straw on an Eastern farm and it is 
plain that no Western wheat field can 
compare acre for acre with such a yield 
as 40 bushels. The main reason why 
some Eastern farmers say that wheat 
will not pay is because they use the 
wrong kind of fertilizer. They use a 
smell of nitrogen, a peck of phosphoric 
acid and a pinch of potash. No wonder 
their yield is poor. Mr. McKenzie’s 
experiment shows why. The wheat 
crop demands potash. If the soil will 
not supply it the fertilizer must do so. 


A BUDDHIST TEMPLE 


N exact replica of a famous Budd- 
hist temple in Japan has recently 
been erected by Japanese workmen in a 
secluded corner of Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia. While intended only as 
a curiosity it is visited by many Jap- 
anese residents of that city who pay 
devotion to the god Buddha. It is two 
stories high and resembles an Indian 
pagoda in its architecture. There is an 
outside balcony on the second story 
encircling the structure, which is forty- 
five feet high, thirty feet wide and sixteen 
feet in depth. Its roof is tiled, as are 
all Buddhist temples, in distinction from 
Shinto temples, which are always straw 
thatched. The chrysanthemum, which 
is the Japanese imperial crest, is seen 
prominently upon the roof. It was 
allowed to be put there when the impe- 
rial tablet was conferred upon the Tem- 
ple Sciouji. The two Deva kings, Bra- 
ham and Indra, stand on either side of 
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‘Wheat dodges because the stems are seailie 


Potash 


puts vigor and strength into wheat s/raw, and firmness into the 
grain—saves the crop, and doubles it. 

We have pamphlets and circulars and reports that show how to 
use Potash, and what it does for soils and crops. Send a postal 
card and we shall promptly supply you with this money-making 
literature, free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York 
Monadnock Building, Chicago Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga, 


Address office nearest you. 








A Lifetime Without Repairs 


Asbestos ** Century ’’ Shingles will Outlive the Building 
without either Paint or Repairs 

















Illustrating a Concrete Block House of Dr. H. C. Howard, Champaign, Illinois, Prof. F. M. 
White, Architect, roofed with Asbestos ‘* Century "’ Shingles, laid French Method. 


Exposed to the action of the atmosphere and elements for a short period, the hydration and 
subsequent crystallization which takes place, converts Asbestos “‘ Century ” Shingles into absolutely 
impermeable roof coverings, which, as such, defy all changes of climates, and thus become greatly 
superior to other forms of roofings. 


Asbestos «Century ”’ Shingles are 5 cents per square foot at Ambler, Pa. 


Asbestos “Century” Shingles. Reinforced Asbestos Corrugated Sheathing 
FACTORS: 


The KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., AMBLER, PA. 
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1857 The Atlantic Monthly 1907 
Semi-Centennial Offer 
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A Year’s Subscription to the Atlantic Monthly 
and 


The Atlantic Library of Travel in 6 volumes 
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Atlantic 


The subs¢ ription to the 
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quotation from some 


for each day 
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Atlantic 
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The volumes comprising the’ Library of Travel are: 
OUR OL D HOME 


8 will 
th Anniversary Number) and the December (Christmas) issue. 


include, without charge, the Novem- 





in the 


famous 














year. 


If you are interested, return 
this coupon for FREE illustra- 
ted circular and history of 
Atlantic. 


England) By NatuHaniet HawruHornt 
an cenery by the great romancer 
THE AME RIC AN IN HOLL AND By Wutuiam Exuor Grirris 
rvatior n the land of dykes. 
AL ITTL E TOU R IN FR R. ANCE By Henry James 
» ithern bra qc 
Cc ASTIL JAN DAYS By Joun Hay 
and n Modern ribed | ur late Secretary of State 
ITALL AN JOU RNE Y S By Witttam Dean Howe ts 
llow nterpret and writer on this journey in Italy 
IN THE L EV ANT By CHartes Duprey Warner 
in written on the Holy Land, Gr and the Orient 
These \ umes are printed and bound at the Riverside Press and contain 2979 pages ot text, and 
283 illustrations trom drawings by Joseph Pennell and photographs. Thev are bound in hand- 
some dark red and gold binding with gilt top. Sent carriage prepaid in a substantial wooden box 
upon res pt of SI . 
We Offer for $1.00 down 
; — 2 - 
The Atlantic Monthly Library of Travel, 6 volumes . . $16.50 
The Atlantic Monthly for 1908 4.00 
The Atlantic Monthly 50th Anniversary Neeaber, ietienbes 1907 35 
The Atlantic Monthly Christmas issue, December 1907 35 
The Atlantic Monthly Calendar for 1908 . ‘ .50 , 
$21.70 H. G. 
Special Terms: All the above for $12.00 MESSRS. 


$1.00 with order and $1.00 a month for eleven months. 


Calendar for 1908 is a handsome souvenir of 
the long and distinguished career of the magazine. 
an illuminated card is mounted a block containing a 
contribution 
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DO YOU WANT A HOME LIKE THIS? 


or one equally beautiful ina different style? 
My designs are Original and Artistic. 
New Book of 


$1,000 up 


ungalows, 1906. 


Revised Edition. 
Price by mail, $1. 


Estimates and full descriptions. 


ice by mail, $1. 


Then buy your plans of me. 


A unique and artistic book, containing 
designs for one and one and a half story Bungalows in various styles from 
Price, by mail, $2. 
Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. III. 
stone, shingle and rustic summer cottages and bungalows. 
Picturesque Suburban Nouses (1907). 
and original designs for cement, stone and frame houses. 
and English styles, from $3,000 up. 
New Picturesque Cottages, —"s original and beautiful designs 
for suburban homes, from $2,500 to $6,000. Tr 


£. B. HOLMAN, Architect, W-1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Designs for 


Price by mail, $2. New, artistic 
Colonial, Spanish 





Fan- 
and fabulous beasts carved out 
of wood project from every beam and 
support, corresponding to the gargoyles 
of Christian ecclesiastical architecture, 
The old bronze bell which hangs on the 
balcony was cast four hundred and fifty 
years ago, and was used to summon the 
devout to prayer. 

In the interior on the second floor are 
the shrines and religious treasures. 
The shrine of the Goddess of Mercy 
stands in the center, guarded on each 
side by two sacred dogs which were 
carved six hundred years ago. Hung 
about are the curious cymbals, gongs, 
bells and drums which are used in the 
religious ceremonies. On _ the wall 
hangs a picture of the Buddhist para- 
dise, painted on silk. Eternal Buddha 
is seen in one corner. ‘The mural paint- 
ings are by the best artists of the time, 
and the design is different in each panel. 

Landscape Gardening. 


the gate as guards of the temple. 
tastic 


A SCULPTOR’S INDIGNATION 


SOME young rufhans broke the nose 
“ of the beautiful statue of Paul 
Veronese which adorns one of the prin- 
cipal squares of Verona. After a long 
consultation, the city fathers decided to 
call upon the sculptor, Romeo Cristani, 
to repair the damage. But the signor 
declined to obey dieir instructions, on 
the ground that it would be beneath the 
dignity of a great sculptor to attempt 
to patch up the statue in such a man- 
ner. 

It would be necessary, he contended, 
to chisel a new head for the work of art 
at the cost of 1,000 lire. The Council 
did not feel inclined to pay this sum 
of money, and made a contract with 
another sculptor to repair the nose alone. 
Signor Cristani, enraged at the action of 
the aldermen, hastened to declare that 
he would not allow another man to touch 
the work which has made him famous. 
Up to the present time no one has cared 
to run the risk of getting his own nose 
placed in the condition of that of the 
statue. It is possible that he will carry 
the day. Many inhabitants of the old 
city uphold him, and declare that they 
will assist him in preventing the dese- 
cration of the statue. At any rate, the 
nose of Paul Veronese promises to play 
an important part in the local history of 
Verona for some time to come.—New 


York Tribune. 
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Best Water Supply for the Home 


THOUSANDS 
OF USERS 


LOOMIS FILTERS 


CITY OR 
COUNTRY 


Established 1880 


Bright, sparkling filtered water is a necessity not for city residences and buildings alone, 


but for country estates and for farm houses. 


Clear, cold spring water is not always pure 


and safe to drink. It may be all right to-day, to-morrow it may be germ laden. The right 
kind of water filters makes it always safe and bright. 


They filter all the water for the residence and the estate. 


Booklet or Catalogue upon Application 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO. 


Main Office 829 Land Title Building, 
OSTON BUFFALO 


NEW YORK 


Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 


B 
440 Exchange Bldg. 942 Ellicott Square Bldg. 515-516 Fuller (Flatiron Bldg.) 603 Calvert Bldg. 306 Colorado Bldg. 




















Sanatile 


The Modern Wall Tiling 


lt costs five times as much 
to use regular glazed tile as to use 
SANATILE and you gain noth- 
ing. Every good quality of tiling 
ie possessed by SANATILE, as 
well as many which tiling has not 
Ie has an embossed, beautilully 
enameled surlace in plain white or 
permanent tints and many artistic 
patterns Absolutely waterproot 
and cannot tear, crack or chip 
from aceident 

SANAT ILE isa tough, elas- 
tie fabric, made in strips, on a 
heavy hbre backing It can be 
applied by any good workman 


following instructions furnished 





with the material. 


Representatives wanted in the wall po per cnd tiling trades to whom we 
; , 
can reler orders and inquirtes rece ' m their locality 


wed by us r 
Leatherole 
The beautiful, richly embossed, washable wall covering, made flor use in the 


highest class of decorative work Can be furnished in colors to harmonize with 
any scheme of interior treatment The new line now on exhibition 


Sanitas 


The washable wall cove: ing use! in place of wall pape Will not fade. Many 
new patterns and colorings 
INustrated descriptive literature will be furn sh a on reaw st 


THE LEATHEROLE CO. 


24 East 22nd Street (near Broadway) New York City 























Peerless Rubber Tiling 


THE MOST DURABLE AND ECO- 
NOMICAL FLOOR COVERING MADE 


Beautiful Designs Effective Colorings 


NOISELESS, WATERPROOF 
AND NON-ABSORBENT 


Peerless Rubber Tiling is made in large sheets, and consequently does 
not have innumerable crevices through which dirt and liquids can enter. It 
is therefore the only perfectly sanitary rubber floor covering on the market. 

Beware of hard brick-like substances purporting to be rubber tiling. 

The Peerless Tiling is soft and elastic, and 1s made from pure rubber. 


Send for our booklet and prices 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE PEERLESS RUBBER MFG. CO. 


16 Warren Street, New York 


Detroit, Mich., 24 Woodward Ave. San Francisco, Cal., 17-23 Beale St. and 
Chicago, LIL, 202-210 8. Water St. 12-24 Main 8t. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 18 8. Capitol Av. Seattle, Wash., Railroad Way and Oc- 
Louisville, Ky., Northeast cor. 2d cidental Ave. 

and Washington Sts. Kansas City, Mo., 1221-1223 Union Ave. 
New Orleans, La., cor. Common Waco, Tex., 709-711 Austin Ave. 

and Tchoupitoulas Sts. Pittsburg, Pa.. 634 Smithfield St. 
Omaha, Neb., 1218 Farnam 8t. Atlanta, Ga., 7-9 S. Broad St. 
Richmond, Va., 1323 E. Main St. Columbus, O., cor. Long and Third Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 220 8. Sth St. Cleveland, O., 61 Frankfort St. 
Dallas, Texas, 177 Elm St. Buffalo, N. Y., 43-45 Pearl St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 228 Front St. Boston. Mass., 110 Federal St. 
St. Louls, Mo., 1213 Locust St. Syracuse, N. Y., 212-214 8. Clinton St. 
Denver, Col., 1621-1639 17th St. Rochester, N. Y., 55 F. Main St. 
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THE FRESCO OF ST. CHRISTOPHER 
ACCORDING to Dr. Wilhelm Bode, 


director of the Imperial Museum 
in Berlin, the fresco of St. Christopher 
in the New York Metropolitan Museum 
of Art is not by Antonio Pollaiuolo, to 
whom the Museum authorities attribute 
it. 

Indeed, he asserts that it is not of 
Florentine origin at all but of the Sienese- 
Umbrian school, “as is shown by the 
landscape.”” Dr. Bode makes this asser- 
tion in the course of a review of Miss 
Cruttwell’s ‘‘ Antonio Pollaiuolo”’ in the 
“Burlington Magazine,” and his repu- 
tation for accuracy combined with learn- 
ing is such that it behooves the Museum 
to verify or correct at once the tag that 
now assigns the fresco to Antonio. 
Incidentally, we may remark that this 
is a wonderful fifteenth century paint- 
ing, whoever did it, and that it dominates 
the Gallery of Primitives at the Metro- 
politan. Concerning Miss Cruttwell’s 
effort Dr. Bode remarks that: ‘The 
circulation of such books, which are 
regarded by the public as the results 
of the latest scientific research, only 
impedes the progress of art history.”’ 
Miss Cruttwell can sympathize with the 
Metropolitan. 


HIGH PRICES FOR WALNUT TIMBER 


| is claimed thata big dealer has re- 

cently toured a large area in West- 
ern New York, buying up all available 
walnut trees that he can find. He has 
been giving farmers $25.00 and $50.00 
each for trees of good average size and 
even higher prices for exceptionally fine 
specimens. Most of this high-priced 
timber will be shipped to Germany. 
The Genesee valley is a natural black- 
walnut producing section but within re- 
cent years the trees have been disap- 
pearing fast. Now that the timber 
supply is becoming so limited farmers 
are beginning to wake up to their loss. 





CHURCH BUILT FROM A SINGLE TREE 
Q)NE of the largest churches in Santa 


Rosa, a city in Sonoma County 
(Cal.) of about 7,000 inhabitants, was 
perch built, including inside finish in 
wood instead of plaster, from a single 
redwood tree; and in addition to build- 
ing the church over 60,000 shingles were 
taken from the same tree. — N. Y. 
Evening Post. 





Fresh-air heating 


No matter how cold and long the night, you can beat back 

the nipping frost and keep every cubic foot of your house 
= freshly ventilated and 

radiantly warmed by 


—_|\NERICAN, [DEAL 


IDEAL Boilers steadily and uni- 

formly deliver the Steam or Hot 

Water to AMERICAN Ventilating Radiators day and night, without recoaling for 

periods of eight, ten or twelve hours, as you wish, in most bitter weather. The 

fire need not be rekindled during the entire heating season. Anyone can run the 

outfit—no way to get out of order—absolutely safe. The fuel and labor savings 

quickly repay the difference in cost over old-fashioned heating methods. The 

outfit lasts a lifetime—no repairs. Increases value of building for living, renting 
or selling. The purchaser thus gets his money back. 


One small fire in an IDEAL Boiler does better work than a half-dozen grates, 
stoves, Baltimore heaters, or hot-air furnaces, for it warms the house evenly — no 
matter how the nights behave or North winds rage. 


ADVANTAGE 9: Experience has taught us that 
no heating outfit should be without a check-draft in 
smoke-pipe. The special device we supply with all 
IDEAL Boilers is as sensitive as a pair of fine scales, 
and does much to insure automatic control of the fire 
and bring about the marked fuel economy for which 
IDEAL Boilers are noted. 


Our catalogues (free) explain many other advantages 
and offer a wealth of heating and ventilating information 
to owners or tenants of cottages, houses, stores, schools, 
churches, etc.—ALL buildings -OLD or new -FARM 
or city. Write to-day. Seven months’ winter ahead! 
Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout America and Europe. 


AMERICANRADIATOR (COMPANY 








The fine Check-Draft 
that gives contro! of fire 


DEPT. 10 
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Landscape Architects 
and Engineers 


Plans for the development of private estates, parks, 
cemeteries and boulevards made and executed 
SOUTHERN WORK A SPECIALTY Established 1856 


P. J. BERCKMANS CO. Augusta, Ga. 


Pierson U-Bar Company 
Designers and Builders 


U-Bar Greenhouses 


Metropolitan Building 


Fourth Avenue and 23rd Street 








New York 
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On Beautifying the Home 


Sent FREE 


Kvery home should have a copy of our new book 

rhe Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork 
and Furniture’ —as it contains invaluable = infor- 
mation on this all important subject. It is written 
by an expert wood finisher, and tells how to clean, 
finish, refinish and polish wood in the most practical 
and economical manner. 


if you are not entirely satisfied with the appearance of 
your furniture, floors and woodwork, our book will tell 
you how to easily and inexpensively b autify and keep them 
in perfeet condition, The direetions are so simple that any 
change the color of wood and finish in any of the latest 


shades, such as 


Mahogany, Weathered, Mission, Forest Green, Flemish Oak, Etc. 


To yet the best results in finishing wood, be sure to use the Johnson 


expecially 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


‘A ( omple te Finish and | olish | for All Wood.’ 


For Furniture, Woodwork and Floors 


Johnaon’s Pre pared Wax Is applic d wi h fa cloth to bare or finished wood, 
a lasting, artistic sanitary finish, to which dust and dirt will not adhere. 


erack, blister, peel off, show laps, seratches or heel marks. 


shades.) 4-pint cans, 30c; pint cans, 50c. 
Johnson's Electric Solvo- for removing paint, 
shellac, ete. Pint cans, 40c; 4-pint cans, 25« 


polish for all wood. 10e and 25¢ packages and 





° 


If your paint dealer will not supply you, write us and we will see a 
that you get our preparations promptly Don’t forget to send 
coupon in this advertisement for free copy of the above book. 6 
You will feel fully repaid. Write to-day Ss 

© 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis, +" Tm amd State eee. 


‘The Weed-Finishing Authorities .’’ 


2 In writing to advertisers please 





large size cans < 


Ask your paint dealer for these preparations— 
Johnson's Wood Dye—for the artistic coloring of wood (all 


varnish, 
at 


Johnson's Prepared Wax-—a complete finish and oe? 


2° 
e 


Floors 


ture This involves no obligation 


on my part. 


POGMIGs ob 4 60 86 v0.00 60006000 06806 


mention 


Wood Finishes, 


It will not 


prepand, copy of your book 


The 


New Edition. 
Printed in six 
colors, 48 
pages. 97 il- 

lustrations. 
Size 5 x 84 


inches. 


person can 


and produces 


e Coupon 
Vv HG 11 


2  §.C. Johnson 
on 

Racine, Wis. 

Please send me FREE 


Proper I reatment f ” 


Woodwork and Furn- 





RAISING MUSHROOMS IN A TUNNEL 
A SCOTCH Company has thought 

of a novel way of utilizing an 
abandoned railway tunnel. It seems 
that a bankrupt road owned a tunnel, 
about three quarters of a mile long, 
which was sold, together with its other 
assets. A corporation was formed to 
buy it, and three thousand tons of loam, 
well enriched, were carried into it, and 
planted with mushroom spawn. The 
place being dark, damp and warm, the 
mushrooms grow finely, and a narrow- 
gauge track, made from the rails and ties 
of the original railway, is laid not only 
through the tunnel, but, over the old 
road-bed, as far as Edinburgh, where 
the crop is marketed. As a mushroom- 
bed in good condition produces a fresh 
crop every night, the business 1s flourish- 
ing, and, presumably, profitable. A 
somewhat similar use has been made of 
an abandoned railway tunnel in Rou- 
mania, which is rented for storing wine, 
and brings in a good income.—T he 


American Architect and Building News. 


Louis XV Cane Furniture 


P AHE present interest in cane furniture has 
brought about a revival of the extremely 
attractive designs of the Louis XV and 

Louis XVI periods. Nothing better for coun- 

try houses can be imagined than pieces of this 

character, for they combine beauty with utility and 
grace with stability. Nor is their adaptability 
confined to the country home. 

Cane furniture came into prominence during the 
seventeenth century. Flemish furniture-makers 
brought the art to perfection and it is to craftsmen 
of the north that the chief glory belongs. English 





Illustration furnished by the Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


furniture during the late seventeenth century was 
also embellished with cane. At that time caning 
was confined to the seats and backs of chairs, 
many charming examples still existing under the 
names of * Flemish” and “ Jacobean.” 

French craftsmen being closely in touch with 
Flanders were familiar with cane treatment, but it 
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was not until the next century that it achieved 
popularity in France. Furniture-makers under 
Louis XIV worked on massive lines, giving prom- 
inence to a different mode of construction and 
ornament. 

It was not until the Louis XV style was well 
established that the possibilities of cane were recog- 
nized nor until the late Louis XV period that the 
best furniture of this type was produced. At that 
time occurred a reaction in France in favor of 
simpler designs. 

Genuine pieces of old French cane are scarce and 
now almost priceless, but correct reproductions are 
within the reach of home-makers of moderate 
means and it is to their ears that we would now 
speak. 

For bedrooms this type of furniture is particu- 
larly adapted, as it was for rooms of this charactet 
that the old French designers made their most 
attractive patterns. Pieces, such as are shown 


herewith, combine the charm and the durability of 


the old designs with the highest modern skill. ‘The 
caning 1s done by hand and every detail conforms 
to a high standard of excellence. 

\ cane bed of Louis XV design may be pur- 
chased in either Circassian walnut or enamel with 
a full bedroom set to match. French gray is an 
attractive tone combining well with cane and 
affording scope for a fine decorative treatment. 





Illustration furnished by the Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


lo those who prefer an “all wood” effect the 
same designs may be found without the cane, in 
white enamel, gray enamel, and Circassian walnut. 

here is no style that is copied so generally by 
furniture manufacturers as the Louis XV, and it 
requires care and discernment to be certain that 
the furniture offered as pure and correct is really 
so in tact. 


Note: Other Louis XVI pieces and Period reproductions are 
shown in the handsome brochure entitled “Furniture of Character, 
issued by Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
lt is well worth the 15 cents in stampsthat this company asks be sent 
them Dept. B to partly cover expense 


PLANTS DAMAGED BY SMELTERS 
tr REAT damage to plant life in 

J Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
is threatened by the proposed construc- 
tion of one of the largest copper smelters 
in the world, now in progress at San 
Bruno. Though the smelter will be 
located some miles from the park, it is 
greatly feared that the noxious fumes 
will be wafted by the sea winds over the 
peers, and the result, in time, will be 
the destruction of the plant life there. 
The board of park commissioners con- 
sider the danger imminent, and are very 
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The best evidence of musical taste is 


The KNABE PIANO 


in the home, and its superior qualities secure the highest price without 


THE WORLD’S BEST PIANO 


is made of finest materials, by artisans who reverence their work and 


hesitation, for 


are content only when they have done their best. Its subtleties of tonal 
expression are surpassingly great, and it yields satisfaction for a 
lifetime. 


A Knabe wareroom is near you, but if you can’t conveniently visit it write to us and we will make 





it as easy for you to examine the Knabe at your leisure as if a Knabe 


wareroom were within walking distance of your home 


If romani agra 5 ng of WM. KNABE & CO Write for Catalogue DeLuxe— | 


* showing regular and art pianos | 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK WASHINGTON 








IN VIRGINIA 


1. James River plantation, 1200 acres, highly productive; brick dwelling; much personality included, Price $90,000 
2. Fine estate, 1314 acres; large residence, modern improvements; glorious views; perfect environment, Price $65,000 
3. In fox hunting region, 1038 acres; part in forest; old-time home, 14 hours from Washington, Price $30,000 
4. Grass and fruit land, 3100 acres; grand scenery; close to stations; fine springs; some improvements, Price $19,000 
5. Attractive country home; 650 acres; splendid region; shaded lawn; good brick residence, Price $10,000 
6. Inviting proposition, 212 acres; dwelling with modern improvements; charming views; river boundary, Price $ 7,000 


Full description upon application, also list of stock and grain 


farms, river plantations and historic homes, in best regions. 


H. W. HILLEARY & CO., - - CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
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of 


prominent Architectural styles 


A wide range choice in all 


is afforded purchasers of 


RUSSWIN 
HARDWARE 








Warren Design 


Colonial 


Booklet of Colonial Hardware 
will be furnished on request. 





Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company 


New Britain, Conn. 


No. 26 West Twenty-Sixth Street, New York No. 1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 




















Decorative 


Cloths 


THE 
HOLLISTON 
MILLS 


Used by the highest class decora- 
tors in the country and found 
superior to any other wall covering 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
U.S. A. 


lasting and match perfectly. 


New York Office No. 67 Fifth Avenue 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOKS—FREE 





Absolutely sanitary—will not hold dust—colors are fast, 


‘ 
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active in their opposition to the erection 
of the smelter. Strong efforts are being 
made to have work on the smelter discon- 
tinued. This the smelter company de- 
cline to do; they argue that the usual 
course of the winds would blow the 
poisonous fumes out to the ocean. But 
in case winds should veer, to be on 
the safe side, the company would pro- 
vide a chimney 400 feet high to prevent 
the wind from carrying gases over the 
park shrubbery. However, the park 
commissioners decided that the risk was 
too great, and a resolution was adopted 
asking the smelter company to discon- 
tinue the construction of a plant at that 
point. If the resolution is disregarded 
an injunction suit will be begun in the 
United States Court. There promises 
to be a big legal fight over the case. It 
is also claimed that the fumes will 
eventually destroy the forests, orchards, 
gardens, crops, berry plants, flowers, 
etc., in the country for a radius of miles 
around San Bruno. The company pro- 
pose to erect a smelter that will cost 
$5,000,000, and have unlimited capital. 
Landscape Gardening. 





A GROWING BARN 


T is not often that a man builds a one- 
story structure and has it transformed 
into one of two stories almost without 
effort on his part. This, however, is 
the experience of J. W. Fesler, who lives 
north of Morgantown, a village a few 
miles southwest of Franklin, Ind. He 
has a barn which threatens to develop 
into a “skyscraper.”’ In 1891, having 
need of a new barn, he built a small 
structure, and in its construction he 
used green willow posts at the corners 
and along the sides. These he sunk 
into the ground in the usual manner, 
says the “Inter Ocean.” For some 
time nothing unusual was noticed, but 
after a year he saw that whereas he laid 
the floor near the ground, it was now 3 
feet above the soil. On examination he 
discovered that the willow posts, instead 
of being dead, as he supposed they were 
on putting them in, were in reality alive 
and had taken root and were growing. 
In their upward movement they carried 
the barn along. He watched this with 
interest month by month and year by 
Of course, he had to _ build 
another barn, for it was inconvenient 
to use the constantly rising structure. 
Last spring the first barn was on stilts 
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g feet high, and in August he put in a 
new floor and surrounded the posts with 
siding, thereby making it a two-story 
affair. [here is now a space of 7 inc hes 
between the new floor and the avon 
and Mr. Fesler expects to have a three- 
story barn in course of time. He has 
built outside stairs to the second story. 
The neighbors come from miles around 
to see “ Fesler’s elevator,”’ as they call it, 


and he and his barn are the subjects of 


a great deal of fun in and around Mor- 
gantown. St. Louts Globe-Demorcat. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


HIS Renaissance of Classic architec- 
ture began in Florence, under Bru- 
nelleschiand Alberti. Later,in the North, 
another school arose in Milan under 
Bramante, and these two branches 
finally met and produced their highest 
results at Rome. We tried to trace these 
schools in their respective fields, and it 
was of course in Florence itself that we 
found the visible first fruits of the 
Renaissance, so far as architecture is 
concerned. At Pisa, it is true, we saw 
how Nicholas, the sculptor, had drawn 
inspiration from ancient Roman models 
for the figures on his pulpits; but the 
Gothic carvers of the facades of Paris 
and Amiens had done as much a hun- 
dred years earlier, and the wonder is 
that artists and craftsmen should ever 
have ceased to cherish and assimilate the 
ancient work by which they were sur- 
rounded, and which was so far beyond 
their own powers. Apparently, how- 
ever, for a hundred years after Nicholas 
of Pisa, men paid no heed to the archi- 
tectural monuments of antiquity around 
them. The real awakening came al- 
most simultaneously to collectors, who 
were eager for jewels, coins and ivories 
from Greece and Rome; to scholars 
who with avidity sought the classic 
manuscripts that until then had been 
buried in the monasteries; to painters 
and sculptors and architects, who sud- 
denly saw beauty in the models of clas- 
sical antiquity, and strove to graft the 
antique traditions on the civilization of 
their own time. What the French 
sculptors of the twelfth century strove 
to imitate; what Nicholas of Pisa faint- 
ly saw in the thirteenth century; what 
Petrarch at Padua, and Giotto, Orcagna, 
and Simone Memmi in Tuscany, found 
in the classics to delight them in the four- 
teenth century, all this finally took form 
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In Building 
Your Home 


are you building for one summer or for a 


generation. 


Are You Erecting 
a New House 


Mantel Design 





in Colored Mat 


Glaze Tile 
that is going to look shoddy or shabby in 
a year or two? 
Are me familiar with the economy 
of using rand wall tile in bath-rooms, Made by 
kitchens, butlers’ pantries, laundries, 


fireplaces, vestibules and porches ? 


For free information write to the In- 
formation Bureau of the 


TILE INDUSTRY 


318 Corcoran Bldg. 


ROOKWOOD 


Washington, D. C. 
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OUR 
COUNTRY 
HOME 

By 

FRANCES 


KINSLEY 
HUTCHINSON 


OF ALL 
BOOKSELLERS 











illo, 


at rE walls 


BR) bas ert i tint 


WO PEOPLE with an inborn love for the things that grow, 
blessed with enthusiasm and sufficient of this world's goods 


| i. 


RERGiE 
inane! 


With nearly 


to carry out their ideals, plan and build a beautiful home in two hundred 


the midst of a virgin forest by the side of a Wisconsin lake. 
execution and accomplishment of their joyous efforts is charmingly 
and instructively recorded in word and picture in this attractive 
volume, which is at once a book of cheery entertainment for the 
tired city dweller, of suggestive stimulus for those who dream 
of some day having their own country home, 
and of practical value for those who are already working out 
the same problems that confronted these two happy laborers. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 


large or small, 


The | IMustrations 
from photo- 
graphs 


Square octavo 
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New Cooking Range 


SPEAR’S 


Open Grates and Stoves for Wood and Coal 


New Warm Air Distributors 


Special Stoves for Laundry, Stable, Greenhouse, etc. 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Systems 


There are many reasons why you should have only Spear’s Heating and Cooking 
appliances—the most modern, efficient, and economical—in Your Country Home 


Write to-day for further information and estimates 


1014-16 Market Street 


Hotels and Institutions receive special attention 


James Spear Stove and Heating Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1 Concrete Residence at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y 
1. G. Richardson, Architect 


Are you going to build? If s0 why not of CONCRETE! It is inexpen- 


sive, hreprool, will not deteriorate with age, needs no repairs or paint, and is adaptable to any 
style of architecture 
Our book 


Concrete Country Residences 


(2nd Edition) 


contains photographs and floor plans of over 150 CONCRETE HOUSES, and should be of 
immense value to you in planning your house. These houses were designed by the best architects 
in the country and are of several different systems of concrete construction. 


A copy of this book, 168 pages (size 10 x 12), 
will be sent express prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
30 Broad Street, N. Y. Information Dept. NEW YORK 
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Satisfactory Usage Is The Test 


Your bathtub should be a source 











of satisfaction. “Ideal” Porcelain 
bathtubs are most satisfactory, being 
made entirely of solid clay—there is 
no metal used in their construction. 
Imitators of “Ideal” porcelain bath- 
tubs cannot dispute the superiority 
of Pottery Plumbing Fixtures. Let 
us send you illustrations and refer 
you to users of “Ideal” porcelain 


bathtubs in your neighborhood. 





**Ideal’’ Every Piece 
Porcelain Bears 
“Ideal” Porcelain Oval Pattern Bathtub. Trademark This Label | 
PLATE 812% G. | 
Offices and Showroom The 7 renton Factories at 
Trenton, N. J. Potteries Company Trenton, N. J. 


The World's Largest Manufacturers of Pottery Plumbing Fixtures.”’ 
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with the quattrocentists, and was spread 
by many helping spirits over Tuscany 
and the world. 

As for architecture, this movement 
began in Florence, and the return 
to detail, carefully studied upon the 
ancient Roman models, was abrupt 
and without transition. Brunelleschi 
was the guiding active mind, the Medici 
gave the opportunities, Donatello’s re- 
fined genius inspired the decoration. 
The spirit of the Renaissance gradually 
became a patriotic fervor. Men thought 
they had reclaimed their inheritance 
from the Czsars, and wondered that 
they had ever fallen away from the 
wonderful models all around them.— 


R. 8. Peabody in Atlantic Monthly. 


GROWING NEW WOOD 
VV HEN Longfellow was well along in 


years, his head as white as snow, 

an ardent admirer asked him one day 
how it was that he was able to keep 
so vigorous and write so beautifully. 
Pointing to a blossoming apple tree 
near by, the poet replied: 

“That apple tree is very old, but 
I never saw prettier blossoms upon 
it than those which it now bears. 
The tree grows a little new wood 
every year. Like the apple tree, | 
try to grow a little new wood every 
year.” 
~ And what Longfellow did we all 
ought to do. We cannot stop the flight 
of time; we cannot head off the one 
event that happeneth to all; but we 
can keep on “growing new wood,” 
and in that way keep on blossoming 
until the end.—Farm and Home. 





STILL PAINTING AT NINETY-SIX 


OR many years the water-color 
paintings of William Callow, who 
has attained the ripe age of 96, have 
been a feature at an annual show of the 
“Old”? Water-Colour Society in London, 
says the “Burlington Magazine.”’ In 
the face of body color and all the de- 
vices that the ingenuity of modern water- 
color artists have discovered, his modest 
wash drawings have more than held their 
own. 

Mr. Callow in an interesting interview 
answers leading questions with regard 
to the papers, paints and methods that 
he has successfully employed for seventy- 
five years. 














